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For Better Citizenship. 
Listen Regularly to 


FRANK 
EDWARDS 


Frank Edwards reports the news and its significance. He turns 
the spotlight on those highly important stories which the reaction- 
aries and big business don’t want you to know about. To be a good 
citizen in these times, you must be well-informed. The nightly 
Frank Edwards broadcasts, over Mutual and other stations, help 
you to be well-informed. For a liberal education in current his- 
tory and for a unique listening treat, tune in Frank Edwards. And 
tell all your friends to listen, too. Here is one radio program 
that no intelligent, alert citizen can afford to miss. 


TUNE IN! AND MAKE IT A HABIT! 
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Cooperation. 


The American trade union is a force 
making for real democracy and freedom 
in the everyday life of the worker. 
to bring the atmosphere of freedom into 
the problems of the day’s work and brings 
to each worker the opportunity for freedom 
in living. 

American labor recognizes that the in- 
terests of management and workers, while 
not identical, are mutually interdependent, 
and that standards of living can be perma- 
nently raised only by increasing the pro- 
ductivity of industry. The interest of 
American labor is focused upon securing an 
opportunity to help with the problems of 
this field. Strikes when they must. be 
waged are to establish the conditions pre- 
requisite to cooperation. It is our hope 
that the time will come when the problems 
of industrial relations will be decided in the 
conference room and industry will be con- 
vinced that real progress lies not in exploi- 
tation but in cooperation to find more effi- 
cient methods. 

Cooperation is a very practical and na- 
tural policy. The tradition that the in- 
terests of management conflict with the in- 
terests of employes has been the cause of 
much waste in industry. If managements 
will only consider their losses from fighting 
their employes and spend equal thought 
and energy in earning their goodwill, they 
will find the investment profitable. 

To such cooperation management brings 
technical ability, science, and responsibility 
for material equipment. Workers bring 
their skill, ability and intelligence, their 
union which is the repository of the crafts- 
manship, and the experience of their trade 
as well as the organized agency through 
which the group expresses itself and formu- 
lates decisions. The union enables the 
work group as individuals to undertake real 
cooperation cn an equal footing with man- 
agement. 

The bonafide union is essential to effec- 
tive cooperation. It alone has vitality and 
genuineness necessary to engender the con- 
fidence that begets cooperation. 

William Green. 
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Sweden’s Hall of Parliament was the scene of the regular sessions of world congress of free labor 


Vigorous Anti-Communist 


Is New LOE. Head 


OMER BECU IS ELECTED AT STOCKHOLM CONGRESS 


STOCKHOLM. 

S a result of action taken here 
at its third world congress, the 
International Confederation of 

Free Trade Unions is expected to be 
much more vigorous and effective in 
the future in its fight against totali- 
larian tyranny as well as in its efforts 
to spread and strengthen democratic 
ttade unionism around the world. 
Omer Becu of Belgium, militant 
and highly regarded anti-Communist 
feneral secretary of the powerful In- 
ftnational Transport Workers Fed- 
ation, is the new president of the 
SMiternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. He was elected at the 
ECF .T.U. congress here. 
b George Meany, president of the 
american Federation of Labor and 
head of the A. F. of L.’s Stockholm 
peeegation, led in the fight for the 
p) essary constitutional change which 
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permitted the election of Brother 
Becu. 

The election of the new president 
came after spirited debate. Brother 
Becu succeeds Sir Vincent Tewson of 
Britain. The latter’s country was ac- 
cused of favoring a soft policy toward 
the despotic Soviet Union. 

In other action the I.C.F.T.U. 
agreed to build up a big international 
fund to help workers in underdevel- 
oped countries; sent a letter to the 
Soviet commandant in East Berlin, 
demanding the release of 10,000 
workers seized after the June 17 dem- 
onstrations against Red enslavement; 
provided new Executive Board seats 
for Israel and other countries, and 
gave unanimous consent to a long list 
of resolutions calling for social and 
economic improvements for workers 
of the world. MR. BECU => 





As originally written, the 1.C.F.T.U. 
constitution required that the presi- 
dent be. named from the members of 
the Executive Committee. Brother 
Becu was not a member. Mr. Meany 
summed up the case for the change. 
He pointed out that the new president, 
because of language and travel fac- 
tors, should almost certainly be a 
European. 

This was the only issue on which 
there was a formal roll-call. In the 
final count, thirty-four organizations 
representing 9,609,409 members voted 
against the change. Twenty organi- 
zations, representing 29,039,230 
members, voted for it. The motion 
thus obtained more votes than the 
two-thirds majority required. 

The British Trade Union Congress 
voted in favor of the change. The 
Germans, French and organizations 


in a dozen other countries abstained. 

Omer Becu is in his forties and a 
popular figure. He was decorated by 
the United States for heroic and effec- 
tive resistance activities against the 
Nazis during the war. 

Earlier in the sessions the Execu- 
tive Committee had voted, 10 to 5, 
against increasing its membership so 
as to give seats to Israel and other 
countries. Without the increase, 
Israel would have been represented on 
the board by a Middle Eastern dele- 
gate, an Arab. 

The congress’ Organization Com- 
mittee voted in a later meeting to 
expand the Executive Committee, 
which takes care of the free world’s 
labor affairs on an _ international 
level between biennial meetings of the 
congress. They proposed that the 
nineteen members be increased to 


twenty-five. The change meait that 
new seats went to Israel, Pakistan, 
Tunisia, Austria and the United Mine 
Workers. 

After almost two hours of debate, 
the full congress approved the ree. 
ommended twenty-five-man board, 
George Meany and Jacob Potofsky, 
president of the C.1.0. Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, led this fight. 

The more prosperous organizations 
were called upon to make special con. 
tributions to the international fund 
by which financially weak unions in 
backward nations will be aided to 
exert maximum pressure for reforms, 

The I.C.F.T.U. note to General 
P. T. Dibrova, Soviet commandant in 
Germany, was delivered through the 
Western Zone commandants. 

“The delegation,” it said, “came in 
the name of (Continued on Page 31) 


GRORGE MEANY SPEAKS 


‘Never Accede to the Appeasement of Injustice 
or Dictatorship,’ He Tells IL.C.F.T.U. Congress; 


Communism Is Branded ‘Throwback to Barbarism’ 


A. F. of L. President Meany 
addressed the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
at Stockholm on the Fourth of 
July. We present herewith the text 
of the address as prepared for 
delivery. 


T IS highly significant that this third World Congress of the International 


Confederation of Free Trade Unions should convene on Independence 


Day, celebrated in my own country and throughout the free world as a 


day of liberation for the common man. 


The Declaration of Independence, adopted 177 years ago, signalized the 


start of the American Revolution—a revolution of a colonial people against 


foreign dictatorship and tyranny, a revolution that inspired a new way of 


life for mankind. 


In a very real sense, the American Revolution was a revolution of ideas. 


That is why it has never been relegated to the dead pages of history but 


remains a living force—a continuing revolution for the attainment of human 


justice, human rights and human security. 


These are and always have been the target and prey of tyrants and dictators 


—of those who seek to monopolize power and use it for the enrichment of 


a few through the oppression of the masses. 
The big idea of the American Revolution—the idea that. will never die— 


is that “all men are created equal, that they are endowed with certain inalien- 
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able rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It is to secure these rights that gov- 
emments are instituted among men, 
says the Declaration of Independence. 


I And then it adds a key clause—that 


sah governments derive their just 
powers from “the consent of the gov- 
ened.” 

In those imperishable words the 
basic idea of the American Revolu- 
tion is embodied. There is only one 
king who can be king by divine right, 
said the forefathers of my country— 
and that king is the individual. All 
withority springs from him. Gov- 
ements must be conducted to pro- 
tect him, not to enslave him. His 
rights are supreme, and no govern- 
ment can abrogate them. When his 
government displeases him, he has the 
power and the right to displace it and 
toestablish a new government respon- 
sive to his will and his desires. 

Later, in the American Constitu- 
tion, the sovereignty of the individual 
was spelled out in a series of amend- 
ments which have come to be known 
as the Bill of Rights. They protect 
the individual in his home, in his 
church, in his work. They guarantee 
to him the free exercise of his inalien- 
able rights. 

This experiment in the democratic 
way of life, charted by the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Ameri- 
can Constitution, is still in process of 
perfection. All institutions 
are subject to error. Many sins 
against humanity have been commit- 
ted in the name of freedom. But the 
machinery of a free government like 


human 


ours is constantly subject to change 
—change by the will of the people, 
change by peaceful means—and that 
is why I say that the American Re- 
volution is a continuing revolution. 

The desire for freedom is common 
to all men in all ages and in all lands. 
The Declaration of Independence was, 
therefore. in no sense an original 
document. 


of the a 


It borrowed the wisdom 
s in all recorded time. It 


incorpor ited into a realistic way of 
life the dreams, the impulses and the 


ambitions of spirited men of all races. 


America was settled by people from 
the Old World who were looking for 


somethine new, people who rebelled 
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against the old order and were wil- 
ling to risk their lives to establish a 
new one. In that sense, the American 
Revolution was more than the insur- 
rection of thirteen tiny colonies 
against the king of England. It was 
the beginning of a world revolution. 


If we take a broad view of history, 
we can easily comprehend that the 
French Revolution was a continuation 
of the American Revolution and that 
the rebellion of colonial peoples to- 
day against foreign exploiters is the 
inevitable outgrowth of the same 
sprouting of human independence. 


As free trade unionists, we who are 
allied in the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions must al- 
ways foster and keep alive the true 
revolutionary spirit. 

Our cause, too, is the cause of hu- 
man justice, human rights and human 
security. 

We refuse, and always must refuse, 
to tolerate or condone dictatorship 
or oppression of any kind. 


And, therefore, we reject and re- 
pudiate the counterfeit revolutions 
committed by the Communists. 


When subjected to scientific analy- 
sis, communism is exposed as not a 
new idea but a throwback to ancient 
barbarism. 


It professes to be a peoples’ revo- 
lution, but in every case it has estab- 
lished an oligarchy which rules the 
people by force and by terror. 


It promises liberation but it de- 
livers humanity into the bonds of 
complete slavery. 


It calls itself a peoples’ democracy, 
but it suppresses every human right to 
the whim of the state. 


It appeals to the hungry and hope- 
less with offers of bread and security, 
but it exacts a terrible price in blood- 
shed and torture. 


Communism has rdbbed the indi- 
vidual of the right to call his soul his 
own. Once the Iron Curtain descends 
upon him, he becomes a pawn of the 
state. He loses all his inalienable 
rights. He may be deprived of life, 
jiberty and property without due proc- 
ess of law. At any moment and for 
any reason, an individual, a family, 
a community and all they have 


worked for and struggled for through- 
out their existence may be rubbed out 
by order of the state which proclaims 
only one basic law—the law of the 
jungle, the law that the end justifies 
the means. 

This is communism. This is tyran- 
ny at its worst. This is the edge of 
the sword which is now brandished 
over the civilized world. 

For communism, acutely conscious 
of its own weakness, cannot tolerate 
the competition or even the c6-exist- 
ence of free nations and free econ- 
omies. It lives in daily fear of revo- 
lution—revolution by its own citizens 
against government oppression. No 
form of government can be safe or 
secure unless it derives its powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

As free trade unionists, we meet 
here to promote the cause of human 
freedom. We meet with our eyes 
open to the dangers that beset our 
modern world. 

We see the threat of another world 
war as the great danger before us. 
War can demolish overnight the work 
of centuries and the progress we have 
built through sacrifice and struggle. 
That is why we are so determined to 
do everything in our power to pre- 
serve peace. That is why we are 
striving to strengthen the defenses of 
the free world against the imperial- 
istic power which still threatens war 
—Soviet Russia. 

We believe that our defenses must 
be economic, social and political as 
well as military. We must practice 
justice while we preach it. We must 
establish freedom from want and inse- 
curity. 
underdeveloped countries to become 
self-sustaining. We must courage- 
ously fight the evils of colonialism 
and stand up for the right of de- 
pendent countries to self-determina- 
tion. We must help to extend human 
rights and free trade union rights to 
the people of all nations. We must 
never accede to the appeasement of 
injustice or dictatorship. 


We must help economically 


In marching forward toward these 
goals, the free trade union movements 
represented at this conference are 
keeping alive the spirit of 1776 and 
fulfilling the noble principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. 














George Meany, head of the A. F. of L.'s delegation, 
with Prime Minister Erlander (left) and Stockholm's 
Mayor Andersson at dinner for delegates given by city 


Stockholm 
Swapshots 


Ludwig Rosenberg (left) and Hans Boehm, 
delegates from D.G.B. of Western Germany 


Kenya labor was 
represented by 
Delegate Mminya 
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Young German worker, Gunther 
Eckstein, from the Russian zone, 
told of labor's fighting resistance 
to the Communists’ slave-driving 





A. F. of L. delegation listening to speech. William C. Doherty, a vice- 
president of A. F. of L., is next to Mr. Meany. Behind them, from left, 
are seen William McSorley, Elmer Walker, James Petrillo and Harry Bates 





George Meany and A. F. of L. delegate Harry Bates, Bricklayers’ president, 
with the two young East German workers who spoke at the I.C.F.T.U. conclave 


Among delegates of Italy's C.I.S.L. 
were Enrico Parri and Claudio Rocchi 
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Among Asian unionists at Stockholm ware ‘these men 
(from left to right) from India, Singapore and Malaya 


Cecil Alexander 
of the Trinidad 
and Tobago Fed- 
eration of Labor 


Swedish delegates applaud a speaker. 
In the foreground is Axel Strand, head 
of Sweden's Confederation of Labor 


Delegate Figueirax of Uruguay is at left 
and Delegate Jouhaux of France at right 


Representative of exiled 
Argentine trade unionists 
described the brutality of 
government of Gen. Peron 


A. F. of L.'s Irving Brown chatting with Pakistan's 
M. A. Khatib and R. Chaudury during intermission 
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IPRESSIONS OF SWEDEN 


The workers and the farmers control the government, 


slums have been wiped out, but the Socialist state has 


drawbacks as well as attractions. 





STOCKHOLM. 

T TAKES the American visitor 

quite a while to get used to this 

bit of Sweden, now celebrating its 
700th anniversary with typical U.S. 
booster spirit. 

The Swedes like to say that, except 
for autos and television, they are 
twenty years ahead of America. La- 
bor is 99 per cent organized. Every 
fourth Swede between the ages of 15 
and 65 is a member of a trade union. 
Cooperatives own and operate a ma- 
jor share of business and agriculture. 
The population is covered by a broad 
program of social insurance, includ- 
ing health insurance. 

Labor, in coalition with the farm- 
ers, controls the government of Swe- 
den. Prime Minister Erlander, who 
seems too self-effacing for a success- 
ful political leader, is himself a trade 
unionist. His government is Social- 
ist. It has eradicated slums entirely 
and built some of the finest workers’ 
housing in the world. 

The Swedish Federation of Labor 
is adept at putting its best foot for- 
ward. It has many exhibits on dis- 
play at the Parliament Building, 
where the third world congress of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions was held. The charts, 
in English and several other lan- 
guages, illustrate how well collective 
bargaining has been developed here, 
with strikes few and far between. 

The trade union-Socialist forces 
publish several daily newspapers and 
other periodicals with large circula- 
tion. They also operate schools spe- 
cializing in economics. 

With due regard for all these pro- 
gtessive achievements, the standard 
of living is not so high as one would 
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expect. The national economy has 
improved in recent years but is still 
somewhat shaky. There is urgent 
need, government leaders emphasize, 
for more export trade that will bring 
in dollars. 

The booming tourist business has 
helped, but it is limited to the short 
summer season. Through a deal 
with the Mutual Security Agency, 
Sweden has obtained shipbuilding 
contracts for other European nations, 
which have also bettered her dollar 
position. 

To England, Sweden sells food, 
especially pork and dairy products. 
Other European countries buy con- 
siderable Swedish steel. The tourists 
load up with crystal and silverware, 
which are among the finest produced 
in the world. 

But this country still has to import 
many vital commodities. Beef, which 
is scarce and expensive, is brought in 
from Denmark and Argentina. The 
main food staples are fish, potatoes 
and bread. Fruits and vegetables are 
plentiful now, but hard to obtain dur- 
ing winter months. 

The Socialist state, as the visitor 
finds it here, has drawbacks as well 
as attractions. There is great accent 
on efficiency, but it sometimes takes 


an hour to get your check in a restau- 


rant. Functional living cramps the 
style of the tourist, what with hotel 
rooms built like Pullman car com- 
partments. 

The uplift movement of the Social- 
ists works in contrasting ways. Liquor 
is rationed to promote temperance, 
but restaurants and cafes are wide 
open and well stocked. There are but 
two night clubs, advertised as such, 
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in the city. One sells only soft drinks. 
In the other, where liquor is sold, it 
is not strange to see customers pass 
out on the dance floor. 

One cannot linger long in night 
clubs because this is the city where 
the dawn comes up like thunder at 
2 a.M. Sweden is close to the land 
of the midnight sun, and in the 
Northern area golf matches are 
played at midnight. Of course, in 
the winter the sun rises at 10 A.M. 
and sets at 2 P.M. 

However, the climate and the life 
here seem to agree with the popula- 
tion, which is 99 per cent Swedish. 
They are a healthful and vigorous 
lot, full of energy and bustle. The 
streets teem with bicycle riders—men 
and women of all ages pedaling furi- 
ously along the curbs while heavy 
automobile traffic occupies the mid- 
dle of the street. Most cars are of 
American make. Traffic, as in Eng- 
land, keeps to the left. 

For a 700-year-old city, Stockholm 
has a new look. Except for the cen- 
trally located “old city,’ modern 
architecture prevails. From a hill- 
side overlooking the group of islands 
on which the city is built, the square 
new apartment developments, the old 
Dutch gables, the Gothic spires and 
the Oriental domes merge incongrv- 
ously. 

If there is one key factor which in- 
fluences the Swedish way of life, it is 
her giant neighbor to the east—So- 
viet Russia. Only the Baltic Sea, not 
much more than a fifteen-minute hop 
by jet plane, separates Sweden from 
the Iron Curtain. 

The Swedes fear and hate Russia 
as a tradi- (Continued on Page 31) 
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Plain workers—courageous and freedom-loving—in Kremlin-ruled 
East Berlin and East Germany have shattered the Communist myth 


They Made History 


THE WORKING PEOPLE of East 
Berlin and Eastern Germany demon- 
strated last month that the spirit of 
freedom is still very much alive, de- 
spite the crushing power of the Com- 
munist tyranny. In June of 1953. the 
working people of Soviet-occupied 
Germany struck back at the slave- 
masters, and in so doing they handed 
the Kremlin its worst defeat in many, 
many years. 

Plain working people, with one 
massive blow, rocked the Communist 
slave system to its very foundations. 
In one day the striking, rebelling 
workers of East Berlin and Eastern 
Germany probably accomplished more 
than all the diplomats and great gov- 
ernmental luminaries of the West have 
done in eight years. 

In June of 1953 the German work- 
ers proved to the people of the entire 
world the completely false character 
of the Communists’ fantastic claims 
that they are “the friends and the de- 
fenders of labor.” The German work- 


10 


ers forced the Communists to reveal 
themselves-as not friends but utterly 
savage enemies of the working people 
everywhere. And the German work- 
ers also proved that the Communists’ 
so called “unions” are not genuine un- 
ions at all but strikebreaking agencies 
of the dictatorship—used by the dic- 
tatorship to oppress and debase and 
exploit the working people. 

Last month the workers of Soviet- 
occupied Germany sharply challenged 
the Kremlin. As the two young Ger- 
man workers told the I.C.F.T.U. con- 
gress in Stockholm a few days ago, 
the uprisings were entirely spontane- 
ous. The toilers were fed up. They 
left their jobs and took to the streets 
to protest against brutal economic 
exploitation and the theft of their 
freedom and human dignity by a 
heartless regime. 

In days to come the gangsters in 
the Kremlin undoubtedly will be chal- 
lenged again and again—challenged 
again by the hungry, angry workers 


of Eastern Germany, challenged also 
by workers in various satellite cour- 
tries and, eventually, inside Russia 
itself. The magnificent heroism of 
the East German workers has given 
enormous encouragement to the men 
and women of all the countries now 
ruled by the Kremlin and its mon- 
strous puppets. 

As George Meany and Walter 
Reuther so well said in their joint 
cablegram from Stockholm to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States: 

“In the history of mankind’s strug: 
gle for liberty, June 17 will do down 
as a memorable moment during which 
heroic German workers fought not 
only for themselves.” 

American labor salutes the gallant, 
courageous working people of Soviet: 
occupied Germany. What they have 
done can never be forgotten. They 
want to be free. It is their human 
right to.be free. And some day—may 
it be soon!—they shall be free. 
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‘Double or Nothing’ Congress? 


HIS Congress is engaged in a 

gigantic giveaway program de- 

signed to pay off, “a thousand 
fold or more,” on the investment 
made by big business in the form of 
\952 political campaign contribu- 
tions, Secretary-Treasurer William F. 
Schnitzler of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor charged a few days ago. 
He said next year’s elections will be 
“crucial” and urged all trade union- 


5 ists to pursue the tasks of political - 


organization and education with re- 
newed energy. 

Mr. Schnitzler told the Boilermak- 
ers and Blacksmiths’ convention in 
Minneapolis that the Eighty-third 
Congress, if present trends continue, 
“should earn the title of the ‘double 
or nothing’ Congress after the tele- 
vision jackpot of the same name.” 

“Make no mistake about it,” he 
said. “The big business boys knew 
what they wanted, and they are gath- 
ered in the lobbies of Congress today 
with their palms outstretched waiting 
for the big payoff. 

“The tidelands giveaway was only 
the beginning. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority, atomic energy plants, the 
public lands and forests and other 
vital, priceless resources which are 
the property and the birthright of all 
the people are scheduled to sweeten 
the pot, and to be turned over for 
private exploitation, for the personal 
profit of a wealthy few. 

“Yet, strangely enough, you no 
longer hear the reactionaries scream 
about the ‘Santa Claus state’ and 
‘government handouts’ the way they 
used to do. 

“How times have changed! The 
leading exponents of the current give- 
aways are the very same gentlemen 
who so piously employed the terms 
m years gone by in condemning the 
social security program, unemploy- 
ment compensation, aid to education 
and other measures designed to 
enhance the welfare, the economic 
independence, the security and the 
Prosperity of all the people. 

“Now that the public domain is in 
the process of conversion into a pri- 
vate and exclusive hunting preserve, 
federal iy eaways are endowed with 
new virtues. In the eyes of these 
reactionary gentlemen, apparently, the 
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current and proposed multi-billion- 
dollar handouts are purified and 
cleansed by the fact that they will 
benefit only the elite few. 

“In short, what we have today is 
a rich man’s welfare state, playing 
Santa Claus to the moneyed gentry. 
But the public, as usual, will have 
to pick up the tab.” 

Mr. Schnitzler pointed out that the 
“ruling reactionary elements” in 
Washington are still moving cautious- 
ly because they realize that the elec- 
tions last November gave them no 
mandate to turn the clock back. But 
if they are able to increase their ma- 
jority next year, he said, the “politi- 
cal ice age will set in for sure.” 


“It is up to us to see that this does 
not occur,” he declared. 

The A. F. of L.’s secretary-treas- 
urer emphasized that Labor’s League 
for Political Education must be given 
greater support by working people 
than ever before. 

“We cannot withdraw from the 
political arena even if we want to,” 
he said. “We cannot escape the con- 
sequence of political events by retreat- 
ing from the battlefield and leaving it 
in the hands of those who would 
destroy us.” 

Mr. Schnitzler said that the only 
consideration in guiding trade union- 
ists in the political arena is not wheth- 
er they succeed or fail in any particu- 
lar instance or point of time, but 
whether the course of action is a right 
one and whether it is justified by 
realities. 

“Having decided that question in 
the affirmative,” he declared, “we 
have no honorable alternative but 
to pursue the task of political organi- 
zation and education with renewed 
energy and determination, unmind- 
ful of temporary setbacks and disap- 
pointments, until our objectives are 
finally realized. 

“That is the course which the 
American Federation of Labor has 
elected to take. The Administrative 
Committee of Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education at its last meeting 
declared—for all to hear—that the 
League is and will remain a perma- 
nent, continuing institution.” 


Boilermakers, ‘Smiths Merge 


O great A. F. of L. unions—the Boilermakers and the Blacksmiths, 
each well over six decades old—have combined into one strong organiza- 
tion. The merged unions will be known as the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers. 
The merger had been tentatively entered into in 1950 and it was ratified 


by the Blacksmiths’ convention in 1951. 


Only the confirmation by the 


Boilermakers in convention was needed to make it final. In convention at 
Minneapolis, the Boilermakers a few days ago unanimously approved the 


merger. 


Charles J. MacGowan, president of the Boilermakers, continues as the pres- 
ident of the combined organization. John Pelkofer, who was the head of 
the Blacksmiths, becomes a vice-president of the merged union. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
TRUST FUND 


HE Social Security Administra- 
tion, an agency of the newly 
created Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, reported that 
as of the end of the first quarter of 
this year the total assets of the Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance Trust 
Fund amounted to $17,777,594,000. 
Since the beginning of the social 
security program, nearly $25 billion 
has been paid into the fund by em- 
ployers and employes, and over two 
and one-third billion dollars have 
accrued from interest. Nearly eight 
and three-quarter billion dollars have 
been paid out in benefits, including 
those being currently paid each month 
‘to 2.6 million retired persons and to 
2.4 million survivors of insured work- 
ers who have died. 


How the Fund Developed 


Under the Social Security Act of 
1935, a program for financing what 
was then known as the Old-Age Bene- 
fit System was set up, calling for a 
contribution (tax) equal to 2 per cent 
of covered payroll for the first three 
years and then to be stepped up at 
intervals until it reached 6 per cent 
at the end of twelve years. These 
payments were to be shared by em- 
ployers and employes. Thus the con- 
tributory principle was imbedded in 
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By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


Director, Social Insurance Activities, 
American Federation of Labor 


our social security system from the 
start. 

The amendments of 1939 also pro- 
vided for a gradual increase in con- 
tributions, but at various times during 
the 1940s the rate was frozen at a 
combined 2 per cent. The 1950 
amendments set the combined em- 
ployer-employe rate at 3 per cent 
through 1953, then at 4 per cent be- 
ginning in January, 1954, to continue 
for six years, 5 per cent for 1960-64, 
6 per cent for 1965-69 and 614 per 
cent for 1970 and after. 

This is the schedule now in effect, 
and it is the accumulations of these 
tax collections, which are really insur- 
ance premiums, that have now 
amounted to nearly eighteen billion 
dollars. 


Why a Trust Fund? 


Under almost any pension system, 
the amounts to be paid out in benefits 
will increase steadily over the period 
the system is in effect. A retirement 
system could be operated very cheaply 
on a “pay-as-you-go” basis during its 
early years, when few persons would 
be eligible for benefits. But as years 
go by, more people become eligible 
and the cost increases sharply. 

If you are then on a “pay-as-you- 


go” basis, the younger people still 


working would have to pay very high 
contribution rates in order to pay 
benefits to retired people who during 
their working years had paid very 
small contributions. 

However, if the contribution rate is 
equalized or partially equalized over 
the years, then during the early years 
a fund will be built up for future 
years. This has the double advantage 
of leveling out the contribution rate 
and lowering the entire amount that 
has to be contributed by workers and 
employers, since the fund will bear 
interest. 

The way this works out is shown in 
the accompanying charts. The dotted 
line on Chart I shows the anticipated 
benefit payments for the next forty: 
seven years. The heavy black line 
shows the yearly income through s¢- 
cial security tax, based on the step-up 
in rates scheduled in the 1950 amend- 
ments. 

You will see that from 1950 to 
about 1980 there is every year @ 
excess of income over outgo (benefit 
payments). In that year both equal 
about 11 billion dollars. But because 
of the period when there was an excess 
of income over disbursements, 4 fund 
was built ‘up (see Chart /!) which 
yields interest. At 234 per cent rale, 
these interest payments make up the 
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bursements and are therefore essential 
to keeping the whole system from a 
deficit in the future. 

These caiculations are, of course, 
based on present level of benefits. The 
A. F. of L. believes that benefits 
should be raised substantially in order 
to keep pace with rising living costs. 
But increased benefits will need to be 
financed by increased contributions. 
The A. F. of L. has always understood 
that and has repeatedly expressed the 
willingness of its members to carry 
their full share of these costs. We are 
not supporting the program to build 
up the Social Security Trust Fund as 
a basis for improved benefits, as has 
been charged by those misrepresent- 
ing our position. We want the bene- 
fits improved, but that is another 
issue. 

There are two other reasons for 
building up the Social Security Trust 


CHART NO. 1 


Fund in addition to that of sound 
financing. The first is that the exis- 
tence of a fund, made up of employer- 
employe contributions, is the only 
guarantee that workers and their de- 
pendents will be paid benefits related 
to past earnings, as a right, and not 
as a public charity based on a means 
test. 

The second reason is clearly illus- 
trated by Congressman Daniel Reed. 
The Congressman from Dunkirk, New 
York, has demonstrated how one old 
man who by seniority has risen to the 
powerful post of chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
can bottle up important legislation 
even when it has the support of the 
President of the United States who is 
a member of his own party. How 


would the retired people and surviving 
dependents fare in some future Con- 
gress if some future chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee happened 
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A Nete on the Charts 


The charts are based on figures 
representing actual data for the 
years 1950-1952. The projections 
for the years 1953-2( represent 
intermediate cost estimates as- 
suming continued high employ- 
ment. They assume also present 
coverage and benefit levels. In 
Chart I two interest rates are 
used—2% per cent and 2% per 
cent. The 24% per cent rate is 
close to the current average for 
trust fund investment, but inter- 
est rates on which investments 
are based are now rapidly rising, 
and the 2% per cent rate is still 
the basis for a conservative esti- 
mate, 











to feel about social security benefits 
the way Congressman Dan Reed feels 
about the excess profits tax and there 
were no reserve fund? 


Whose Money? 


Throughout the preceding para- 
graphs I have referred to the com- 
bined employer-employe contribu- 
tions. Since this combined contribu- 
tion has been equally divided between 
employers and employes, the claim 
could be made that the $18 billion 
now in the fund belongs half to the 
workers who have contributed to the 
system and half to their employers. 

However, as anyone who has ever 
negotiated a union wage agreement 
can attest, employers think of their 
social security tax payments as part 
of their wage cost. The law supports 
this contention, since the employer 
pays income tax on income after the 
social security tax has been paid, 
recognizing that it is a kind of def- 
erred wage payment, whereas wage- 
earners pay income taxes on income 
including the amount deducted from 
their pay for social security. 

In a very real sense, therefore, all 
the $18 billion properly belongs to 
the workers who have contributed the 
nickels and dimes each payday to so- 
cial security. 


Attacks on the Trust Fund 


At present there are three lines of 
attack on the Social Security Trust 
Fund. 

The first is the hoary charge that 
there is no money actually in the 
Fund—that all it consists of is gov- 
ernment IOUs. Despite the fact that 
this charge has been refuted not only 
by responsible government officials 
but by such conservative authorities 
as life insurance officials and an edi- 


torial in The Wall Street Journal, it 
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still keeps cropping up—most recently 
in Look magazine. 

Of course, Uncle Sam does not stuff 
actual dollar bills under the mattress 
as some writers like John T. Flynn in 
the Reader’s Digest imply is the only 
way he can save money. The trustees 
of the Social Security Fund buy U.S. 
government bonds with the money 
that comes in, and as of the end of 
the first quarter of this year they hold 
$17,144,395,000 worth of these bonds. 

These government securities are 
just as good as those held by life in- 
surance companies and savings banks. 
Fortunately their value does not suffer 
as a result either of the aspersions 
made against the good name and 
credit of the United States Govern- 
ment printed in the Daily Worker or 
the efforts of writers who refer to gov- 
ernment bonds as “IOUs” in the col- 
umns of the Reader's Digest. 

The second attack on the Trust 
Fund is made by those like the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, who admit the 
validity of the Fund but who say its 
resources should be diverted to pur- 
poses other than payment of benefits 
to past contributors. 

Immediately following the election 
last fall, with almost audible licking 
of its chops, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce sent to its local branches a 
referendum on a new social security 
plan. 

The Chamber points out with truly 
touching solicitude that.there are 
more than 2% million needy old 
people in the United States who are 
not under the social security system 
and that it is costing the federal gov- 
ernment and’ the state governments 
some billion and a half dollars a year 
to keep them on relief. Then the 
Chamber proceeds to point out that 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system is currently bringing in about 
$1.3 billion in revenues more than is 
needed to pay current benefits. 

With a fat $18 billion in the reserve 
fund, why not pay the cost for these 
uninsured needy out of the insurance 
fund? In other words, shift the costs 
of caring for all the needy from the 
general tax system, in which the well- 
to-do, through income taxes, come 
nearer carrying their fair share, to 
the social security system in which 
those with the lowest incomes carry 
the heaviest portion. 

Of course, the Chamber of Com- 
merce has a nice fancy set of labels 
for this bit of burglary. They call it 
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“universal social security coverage” 
or refer to it as the plan “to end dis- 
crimination in the social security pro- 
gram.” 

No one that I know wants to deny 
benefits to these needy aged, but the 
costs of meeting their needs should be 
borne out of general taxes and not 
charged to the Trust Fund, which has 
been built up by payroll taxes of 
working people under the social se- 
curity system. 

The third line of attack on the Trust 
Fund adopts the argument that there 
is no need to build it up, since current 
income so much exceeds present bene- 
fit requirements. Unfortunately, the 
purveyors of this ill-disguised scheme 
succeeded in taking in President 
Eisenhower. The extent to which he 
followed the line is indicated in his 
radio and TV tax message to the peo- 
ple on May 19 when he said: | 





“There is now scheduled an in- 
crease in the old-age security tax from 
11% per cent to 2 per cent on both em- 
ployes and employers, to go into effect 
next January 1. It can and should 
be postponed, for the old-age and 
survivors’ trust fund has now reached 
$18 billion and receipts at present tax 
rates are in excess of current expendi- 
tures. This will be a worthwhile sav- 
ing to wage-earners and, in my judg: 
ment, is simple justice to them.” 

If the President had bothered to 
consult the representatives of workers 
before he decided to bestow upon 
them this left-handed largess, he 
would have been quickly disabused of 
any notion that they would take to it 
kindly. For they have a very healthy 
suspicion of any sleight-of-hand 
moves to tamper with the financial 
integrity of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. 
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Workers want soundly financed 
improvements in the social security 
system. They know that this costs 
money and they are willing to pay 
their share, as they have repeatedly 
demonstrated in the past. They are 
not suckers enough to believe that 
you can get “more security for less 
money,” or that you can make “sav- 
ings” by refusing to set aside the 
funds that will be needed to pay your 
bills. 

The novel concept of “savings” ex- 
pressed in the President’s proposal is 
certainly a very peculiar—not to say, 
sartling—one. For the social secur- 
ity system itself is a highly efficient 
type of savings, and increases in the 
fund which supports that system rep- 
resent an enhancement of savings. 

What would happen to the Trust 
Fund if the President’s proposal for 
“postponing” the scheduled increase 
in the contribution rates were carried 
on indefinitely, as was the case in the 
1940s with the annual Vandenberg 
amendments, is shown in Chart II. 
The Fund would be completely ex- 
hausted in about 1968. 

The $18,000,000,000 in the Social 
Security Trust Fund belongs to 90,- 
000,000 working people now living 
who in the last sixteen years have 
paid money out of their wage en- 
velopes to the Trust Fund. 

Sixty million of these people have 
paid in enough so that under the pro- 
visions of the present law they have 
established a right to some protection 
to their families in case of death, and 
aright to a monthly retirement bene- 
fit if they live to age 65. This they 
are entitled to without having to 
prove they are in need. Four out of 
five of the mothers and young children 
in the nation today have an equity in 
this fund, payable in case of the death 
of the family breadwinner. 

I have no doubt about the future 
of the Social Security Trust Fund if 
these people can only be told the na- 
ture of the attacks now being launched 
by the enemies of social security. 


Social Security Bill Put in Hopper 


ED by Senator Lehman of New 
L York, twenty-seven members of 
the Senate and House have 
joined to introduce an omnibus bill 
calling for a thoroughgoing liberali- 
zation, extension and improvement of 
the social security system. 

The bill frankly recognizes—as the 
friends of social security always 
have—that the system at present con- 
tains certain serious deficiencies, gaps 
and inequities. It is designed to build 
upon the sound principles which 
underlie the system, and to strengthen 
it further by the logical process of 
correcting the inequities and filling 
the gaps. 

The bill thus provides a positive, 
constructive answer to the attacks 
which are currently being leveled 
against the system itself by its tradi- 
tional enemies. 

These attacks employ the old tech- 
nique of pointing to the leaks in the 
social security roof—leaks which are, 
in large part, the product of the past 
handiwork of the same forces behind 
the current attacks—as an excuse for 
tearing down the entire structure and 
putting the old county poorhouse in 
its place. The Lehman bill, on the 
other hand, would repair the roof, 
strengthen the foundations and en- 
large the structure. 

Here are the major features of the 
bill: 

bExtends coverage to more than 
8,000,000 additiontal employed per- 
sons—including farm operators, pro- 
fessional groups, farm and domestic 
workers, and groups of public em- 
ployes who have expressed a desire 
for coverage. 

>Increases benefits, through a num- 
ber of improvements in the method of 
computing benefits: 

(a) Increases earnings base limit 
from $3600 per year to $6000 per 
year. 

(b) Changes basic benefit for- 
mula—from 55 per cent of first $100 
a month plus 15 per cent of next 
$200, to 55 per cent of first $100 plus 
20 per cent of next $400. 

(c) Increases minimum monthly 
benefit from $25 to $35. 

(d) Restores annual increment to 
benefit formula—so that benefit 
amount will be increased by one-half 
per cent for each year worker has 
contributed to OASI fund. 

(e) Provides a delayed retirement 


credit, so that individuals who post- 
pone retirement beyond 65 will have 
two per cent added to benefit amount 
for each year retirement is postponed, 
to compensate for extra contributions 
and shorter period of benefit payment 
resulting from such postponement. 

(f) Changes method of determin- 
ing wage base on which benefits are 
computed, by using best ten consecu- 
tive years of covered earnings instead 
of average earnings during entire 
working lifetime. 

(g) Increases benefits of those now 
drawing social security by means of 
a conversion table, under which—for 
example—those currently drawing 
$85 a month would receive $99 a 
month. 

bIncreases from $75 to $100 the 
amount beneficiaries may earn in a 
month without suspension of their 
benefits—so as to permit pensioners 
to supplement benefits through part- 
time work without penalty. 

>Provides insurance benefits for to- 
tally and permanently disabled, in an 
amount equal ta the primary insur- 
ance benefit, and rehabilitation serv- 
ices financed out of OASI trust fund. 

>Continues payment of children’s 
benefits past the age of 18 for depend- 
ents incapable of self-support due to 
total disability. 

>Provides insurance benefits to 
compensate for wage loss due to tem- 
porary total disability up to 26 weeks 
in a year, with a one-week waiting 
period. 

>Insures sound financing of benefits 
and maintenance of the integrity of 
the OASI trust fund, by stepping up 
schedule of contribution rate in- 
creases, and increasing contributions 
to a maximum rate of four per cent 
of pay, with matching employer con- 
tribution, effective in 1961 and there- 
after. The presently scheduled top 
rate is three and one-fourth per cent 
each by workers and employers, effec- 
tive 1970 and thereafter. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has given this bill the strongest en- 
dorsement and its full support. Its 
terms, says the A. F. of L.’s Lane 
Kirkland, provide the best possible an- 
alysis of what needs to be done to 
bring the social security system up to 
par—and the best possible gauge by 
which to measure the actual perform- 
ance of this Administration and this 
Congress in the social security field. 
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EDITORIALS 


by beorge Meany 


Fighting for Freedom 


Y FAR the most dramatic moment of the third 

world congress of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions in Stockholm was 
the personal appearance of two young German 
workers who had taken part in the June 17 upris- 
ing in East Berlin against Communist oppression. 

Gunther Eckstein and Alfred Brown gave the 
assembled delegates a vivid account of the spon- 
taneous revolt which will go down in history as 
one of the most courageous acts of freedom-loving 
workers of all time. Certainly we of the free 
trade union movement can never forget the indeli- 
ble picture of workers picking up stones in the 
streets to fight the tanks and machine guns of 
Soviet armored divisions. 

As the two refugees, who were forced to flee 
for their lives, told the story, it became apparent 
that the uprising was entirely unorganized. It 
was not instigated, they emphasized, by foreign 
provocateurs. On the contrary, a small group of 
East Berlin workers, having been subjected to a 
greater degree of oppression than flesh could bear, 
laid down their tools and began an aimless march 
through the streets. Their daring, hopeless ges- 
ture proved contagious. The original group of a 
few dozen workers swelled to thousands. The 
police and even the Russian troops were at first 
somewhat sympathetic. It was only when the uni- 
formed forces were threatened with execution 
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themselves that they began firing on the aroused 
but unarmed demonstrators. 

Eckstein and Brown stressed that it was the 
Communist trade unions that ordered the produe- 
tion speedups and the reduced living standards 
that finally became unbearable. The two Ger 
man workers pleaded for help from the free world 
—help for establishment of a united Germany, 
through which those now imprisoned in the East- 
ern Zone occupied by Soviet Russia could be 
liberated. 

Immediately after their brief addresses, the 
I.C.F.T.U. unanimously adopted a resolution 
pledging the free labor organizations of seventy- 
five nations to work for that desired’ objective. 
The resolution is too long to quote in entirety 
here. In brief, it salutes the bravery of the work- 
ers behind the Iron Curtain who risked their lives 
and gave their lives in protest against tyranny; il 
calls for a united Germany on the basis of free 
elections; it pledges moral and also financial sup 
port, through voluntary contributions of affiliated 
trade union organizations, to the victims and refu- 
gees from Communist persecution, and it expresses 
the determination of the I.C.F.T.U. to work u- 
ceasingly to speed the day “when people every: 
where can share with us the full blessings of bread, 
peace and freedom.” 

Following up this resolution, the delegations 
representing the American Federation of Labor 
and the C.1.0. jointly sent a cablegram to Presi 
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dent Eisenhower in Washington, urging that the 
United States government seek to initiate nego- 
tiations for the unification of Germany after free 
elections and for the establishment in such a uni- 
fied Germany of free trade unions and free politi- 
cal parties. 

These actions speak for themselves. They 
demonstrate the solidarity of free labor in the 
face of totalitarian oppression. They prove once 
again the universality of our free trade union 
movement, which cuts across all racial and re- 
ligious lines as well as national boundaries and 
finds a common meeting ground in the great trade 
union objective of seeking a better. life for all 


people. 


Aid for Europe 
UROPE still needs help. A first-hand look at 


the economic conditions existing in even the 
more advanced nations is the most convincing 
argument for a continuation of the foreign aid 
program. 

True, jobs are plentiful. But living conditions 
eight years after the end of World War II are 
sill unbelievably low compared to American 
standards. Furthermore, the prospects for prog- 
ress while the cold war continues are too uncer- 
tain and indefinite to alleviate the pangs of pro- 
longed austerity. 

The people have been told by their government 
leaders that the cost of military defense prevents 
more rapid improvement of economic conditions. 
They find that aid from America is being whittled 
down and may be cut off entirely within the next 
few years. So the feeling grows, despite the 
obvious truth that no dictatorship has ever been 
converted to human decency by appeasement, that 
perhaps it may be possible to negotiate peace— 
or at least a breathing spell from the cold war— 
with the Kremlin. 

It is important to realize not only that the need 
for economic aid still is acute but that its direc- 
tion must be made more effective. 

Thus far, our aid program has not filled the 
bill. Too large a share of this assistance has been 


absorbed by a few wealthy industrialists. Too- 


little has trickled down into the pay envelopes 
of the workers, whose purchasing power has been 
unable io keep pace with inflated living costs. 
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In our eagerness to tide the people of Europe 
over the immediate postwar emergency, we failed 
to achieve the long-range economic improvement 
necessary to lift the economy of European na- 
tions to a self-sustaining basis. In the future we 
should point our efforts in that direction in order 
to get prompter results in Europe and to end the 
drain on our own resources far sooner. 


Behind the Curtain 
ORE and more ugly details of life behind the 


Iron Curtain are coming to light. The up- 
risings in Eastern Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
Romania and Czechoslovakia confirm what we 
always suspected—that the workers’ “paradise” 
the Communist propagandists used to boast about 
is actually a workers’ purgatory. 

The new crackdown against absenteeism in 
Czechoslovakia is especially significant. Several 
weeks ago the Communist puppet regime an- 
nounced monetary “reforms” intended to reduce 
standards of living still further in punishment for 
absenteeism from factories and mines milked by 
the Soviet war machine. 

Instead of bringing the workers to heel, the 
confiscatory financial program only aggravated 
their resentment and their rebellion. Absenteeism, 
in fact, increased and now new penalties have 
been announced for workers who stay away from 
their jobs without a reason acceptable to their 
slave-driving masters. 

By tightening the pressure through the imposi- 
tion of heavy fines, the Zapotocky regime is con- 
forming to traditional Soviet methods of com- 
pulsion. The next step, inevitably, will be depor- 
tation to the slave labor camps of Siberia, where 
conditions are undoubtedly more brutal and 
bestial than decent people can conceive. 

Behind the Iron Curtain absenteeism is more 
than a mere disinclination to continue working 
under unsatisfactory conditions. It is just about 
the only means left to oppressed workers to con- 
tend against the injustice forced upon them. 

Some day the Soviet overlords will discover 
that they can drive the human spirit only so far 
and that exploited workers will rise up and destroy 
their tyrants, since even death is preferable to 
slavery among men and women who have known 
freedom. 
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By RALPH WRIGHT 


Labor Counselor, International Labor Organization 


ae Russia and its captive satel- 
lites use mass systems of forced labor 
or human slavery for both political 
persecution and production purposes. 
Vast slave legions, variously estimated 
at from 10,000,000 to 14,000,000 hu- 
man beings, are in slave camps for 
political offenses and for even being 
politically suspect, and also to help 
meet the Communists’ production 
goals. The former is to keep the 
screws on tight for the grisly Soviet 
dictatorship, and the latter is simply 
because slaves are cheaper than other 
workers. 

This is shown beyond doubt in the 
final report, released on June 23, of 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor established jointly by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization and 
the United Nations. 

The Committee pointed out that 
forced labor as a means of political 
coercion “was found to exist in its 
fullest form.” 

The I.L.0.-U.N. report shows that 
“political offenders are for the most 
part employed in corrective labor 
camps or colonies in large-scale proj- 
ects,” and as to forced labor in the 
interests of the Soviet national eco- 
nomy, it says that “these measures 
seem to be applied on a large scale.” 

The report is one of the most no- 
table documents of recent years. It is 
of high historical importance. 

It was made after almost two years 
of careful and detailed study and is 
thoroughly and irrefutably docu- 
mented. It is written in scholarly, 
measured and judicial language, but 
is nevertheless devastating in the 
solid, damning facts it presents. 

The Committee offered the Soviets, 
like other countries, an opportunity 
to comment on the charges and its 
findings. The Russian government 
replied that it “herewith returns, un- 
examined, the documents * * * since 
these documents contain slanderous 
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fabrications concerning the Soviet 
Union.” It must be clairvoyance! 

The Committee notes that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was respon- 
sible for the initiation of its study. 
In fact, it was the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in its capacity as a 
consultative organization to the 
United Nations, acting through Vice- 
Presidents Matthew Woll and David 
Dubinsky, which filed the charges that 
resulted in the I.L.0.-U.N. investiga- 
tion. Voluminous evidence and docu- 
mentation were presented by Vice- 
President Woll for the A. F. of L.’s 
Free Trade Union Committee, includ- 
ing its famous “Slave Labor Map.” 
The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions also presented 
much conclusive evidence. 

Even before the I.L.0.-U.N. Com- 
mittee’s report was written, the in- 
vestigation had already done a lot of 
good. The pitiless spotlight of world 
gaze was directed to the responsible 
charge that 10,000,000 or more hu- 
man beings were in slave camps in 
Russia and its captive countries. 


HAT indictment and the convinc- 

ing documentary evidence pre- 
sented, under which the Communists 
bitterly squirmed, persuaded countless 
previously uncertain people through- 
out the world of the hideously mon- 
strous character of the Soviet Commu- 
nist regime. 

As Vice-President Woll said last 
May, it was probably not mere coin- 
cidence that the new Soviet adminis- 
tration announced in March, prior to 
the Committee’s report, a partial am- 
nesty and vaguely promised a reform 
of judicial procedures. 

The I.L.0., by affording an appro- 
priate agency for probing the A. F. of 
L.’s and others’ charges on Russian 
forced labor, has contributed greatly 
to human freedom. For each one per 
cent of possible reduction in Soviet 
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slavery that has or may result from 
this conviction in the court of world 
knowledge, an estimated 100,000 hu- 
man beings would be relieved from 
one of the more barbarous and brutal 
aspects of the so-called “workers’ par- 
adise” of the Communists. 

The conduct of this investigation 
by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in conjunction with the United 
Nations is one more milestone in the 
path of human progress charted over 
the years by the I.L.O. 

The writer, together with A. F. of L. 
International Representative George 
P. Delaney, a dynamic and most able 
member of the I.L.0.’s Governing 
Body, was present in the Governing 
Body Room at I.L.O. headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland, when the special 
I.L.0.-U.N. Committee of distin- 
guished experts presented the forced 
labor report to Director-General 
David A. Morse of the 1.L.0. and 
Secretary-General Dag Hammerskjold 
of the U.N. Mr. Delaney remarked 
so rightly that we were witnessing one 
of the greatest historic events in yeas 
in the fight for human rights and free 
dom. 

It is, as Secretary of Labor Martin 
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P. Durkin has said, “a most signi- 
feant coincidence that this report 
should be published at the time of 
antiCommunist outbreaks in Berlin, 
Bast Gernrany and Czechoslovakia. 
* * * The workers were rebelling 
against enslavement by their Commu- 
nist masters.” 

One of the Iron Curtain countries 
received an additional body blow on 
June 26 when the Governing Body of 
the L.L.O., in a separate matter, un- 
aimously condemned Czechoslovakia 
for violation of trade union rights. 

The I.L.0., as A. F of L. President 
George Meany has said, “is an effec- 
tive medium for exchanging informa- 
tion and unifying protests against the 
spreading menace of slave labor.” 
Mr. Meany also pointed out that “the 
vital importance of the I.L.O. in the 
struggle to raise living standards and 
working conditions throughout the 
world cannot be overestimated.” 

The 1.L.0. is unique in several re- 
spects. It is the only one of the great 
international organizations of govern- 
ments in which labor has voice and 
vole. It is the only part of the League 
of Nations which survived World 
War II. 

The I.L.O. was set up in 1919 under 


the Treaty of Versailles as an agency 
of the League of Nations. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, through 
that great leader Samuel Gompers, 
played a major role in- its creation. 

The I.L.O. is now associated with 
the U.N. Sixty-six countries are mem- 
bers, including the United States and 
other major countries except Russia. 

Its tripartite structure, including 
workers, employers and governments, 
uniquely qualifies it for its objective 
of fighting poverty everywhere and 
thus reducing the causes of war, pre- 
venting human exploitation in inter- 
national trade, and doing these jobs 
through free institutions. 

It is the only organization in the 
world in which. American labor, 
American management and the Amer- 
ican government can deliver Amer- 
ica’s message, not only to foreign 
governments but to importantly in- 
fluential private citizens of those 
countries. It is of vast importance 
in the implementation of our Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

The International Labor Organi- 
zation works for the improvement 
of working and living conditions 
throughout the world by striving for 
agreed international minimum stand- 


ards, through technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, and 
through special projects such as the 
forced labor study. 

For nearly twenty-five years, the 
special Committee pointed out, the 
I.L.0. “has been striving to bring 
about the abolition of forced labor 
practices. The Committee feels as- 
sured that the I.L.0. will continue 
and intensify the efforts toward the 
abolition of these practices.” 

The members of the Committee 
were Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, In- 
dian diplomat, chairman; Paul Berg, 
former president of the Norwegian 
Supreme Court, and Enrique Garcia 
Sayan, former Foreign Minister of 
Peru. 

The ultimate results of the I.L.O.- 
U.N. report on forced labor should 
be to advance the peoples of the earth 
significantly toward liberty and last- 
ing peace based upon social and eco- 
nomic justice for free labor in a free 
world. 

At any rate, only the insanely 
twisted hypocrisy of the cailous black- 
is-white Communists can now still 
claim that wretched and pitiless hu- 
man slavery constitutes loss of work- 
ers’ chains! 





LATIN AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS VISIT A. F. OF L. 


A team of Latin American labor leaders, in the United States to study union administra- 


tion, visited American Federation of Labor headquarters. 


Secretary-Treasurer William 


F. Schnitzler welcomed the visitors and gave them salient facts about the Federation. 
Serafino Romualdi stands behind Mr. Schnitzler. Boris Shishkin is seated at extreme right. 
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One California County 


The A. F. of L, movement of Alameda County (Oakland), 
fifty years old, is still vigorous and forward-looking 


By JOHN F. QUINN and ROBERT S. ASH 


( HE Central Labor Coun- 


cil of Alameda County, California, is 
this year celebrating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of its founding. One of its 
most active delegates is a man who 
led a strike in President Cleveland’s 
time, a decade before the founding 
of our Council. However, the la- 
bor movement of Alameda County 
looks far more to the future than to 
the past. Alameda County is the site 
of Oakland, across the bay from San 
Francisco. 

The 110 local unions affiliated with 
the central body count upon being 
vigorously backed by the Council dur- 
ing their economic struggles. They 
enter with energy the new political 
life which has opened up before trade 
unions in the past decade or so, and 
they take a very active part in civic 
affairs. 


President and Secretary, Respectively, 


Central Labor Council of Alameda County 


Two outstanding economic strug- 
gles within the past decade which 
have had much to do with the shaping 
of our philosophy were the “labor 
holiday” of 1946 and the strike a few 
years later against Safeway Stores. 

The 1946 struggle arose as the 
result of a strike of clerks against 
two big retail stores in Oakland. Be- 
fore it was over, every craft in the 
area was out. The “work holiday” 
was called by all the A. F. of L. un- 
ions in Alameda County following 
the convoy by the Oakland and Berke- 
ly police of trucks owned by a Los 
Angeles strikebreaking outfit, and 
was settled after two days when the 
city officials agreed that the scab out- 
fit would be forced to leave the county 
and the police would not be used 
again to break a strike. 

The Safeway struggle was pro- 


tracted, but it did not have such a 
sensational climax. Nevertheless, it 
had many. repercussions, and one re- 
sult was the establishment of the 
sanctity of picket lines in Alameda 
County. 

It is typical of our Council that 
we have vigorous white-collar locals 
and have given them strong backing. 
The Office Employes, the Insurance 
Agents and the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers have all shown indomitable 
courage and persistence in fighting to 
extend their organizations and to 
maintain their standards. They have 
been given splendid backing by the 
more established organized crafts. 

Another big recent economic strug- 
gle was that of the Carpenters. The 
local affiliated with our Council took 
part in a battle to establish a health 
and welfare plan which set an impor- 


At a meeting of the Central Labor Council, a delegate reports on the difficulties faced by her union 
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tant precedent for the Carpenters all 
over the country. 

All the A. F. of L. unions in the 
county have progressed to the extent 
that they regard a fight of one as a 
fight of all. We have one of the hard- 
est fighting groups of unions in the 
country. 

Politically, we’ve had some big ups 
and some bad downs during the past 
decade, but we’ve been in on the fight- 
ing on the municipal, county, state 
and national levels. Oakland is the 
headquarters of the powerful Know- 
land machine and Governor Warren’s 
home town. On the whole, our un- 
ions have been emphatically New 
Deal in state and national affairs, 
and have grappled with the Knowland 
machine in municipal and county 
affairs. 

One of Oakland labor’s notable po- 
litical victories was in 1947, following 
the work holiday of late 1946. In 
that Oakland municipal election we 
elected four councilmen, and one of 
them, Joseph E. Smith, became mayor 
of Oakland. Oakland presently has 
two trade unionists as officials. The 
mayor, Clifford E. Rishell, is a mem- 
ber of the Sign and Pictorial Paint- 
ers, Local 878, and Councilman 
Frank Youell is a member of the 
Painters Union, Local 127. 

We would not wish to exaggerate 
our political success, however. As 
inso many other parts of the country, 
ithas been a somewhat slow job to get 
many good union leaders and mem- 
bers to realize that political action of 
an organized and persistent sort is 
now necessary for labor. 

As the result of experience which 
has shown the inadequacies of some 
of our former methods, we are now 
engaged in cooperating with the Ala- 
meda County Building Trades Coun- 
cil in building up the Alameda County 
Voters League, financed by regular 
per capita paid by unions voting to 
participate. 

As part of this plan, we are starting 
ueighborhood clubs and encouraging 
members and their wives to discuss in 
these clubs problems of down-to-earth 
interest to them. All this is done, of 
course, in cooperation with Labor’s 
League for Political Education and 
its California branch. 

During the recent session of the 
Legislature, J. L. Childers, business 
representative of the Building Trades 
Council. gave great aid to the drive 
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to educate trade unions to what was 
going on at the state capital. 

A considerable number of Oakland 
union people hold posts on public 
commissions or other governmental 
bodies. Hugh Rutledge of the Paint- 
ers is a member of the Oakland Plan- 
ning Commission. Cy Stulting of the 
Teamsters is on the Oakland Civil 
Service Commission. Jeffrey Cohelan 
of the Milk Drivers is on the Berkeley 
Welfare Commission and is being sent 
to England by the State Department 
as a research scholar under the Ful- 
bright Act. Les Williams of the Car- 
penters is on the Eden Township Hos- 
pital board of directors. T. J. Roberts 
of the Operating Engineers is secre- 
tary of the Regional Park Board. 
Central Labor Council Secretary Ash 
is a member of the Alameda County 
Probation Committee and E. H. Ver- 
non of the Automotive Machinists is 
a member of the State Apprentice- 
ship Commission. Joe W. Chaudet of 
the Typographical Union was until 
recently acting postmaster of the city 
of Oakland. These are just some of 
the names that come to mind as this 
article is being written. 

Among elective public officials we 
have Francis Dunn, Jr., of the Paint- 
ers, Assemblyman in the State Legis- 
lature. Labor strongly backs also As- 
semblyman Byron Rumford and Con- 
gressman George P. Miller. 

In political- affairs the Alameda 
County labor movement has taken a 
strongly liberal line, fighting vigor- 
ously against all efforts to make the 
public schools transmission belts for 
McCarthyism and allied isms. Also 
we have conducted a strong, unswerv- 
ing fight against communism and 
against attempted Communist infil- 
tration of trade unions or the political 
activities of labor. 

During more than half of the fifty 
years of the central body’s existence 
we have published, in cooperation 
with the Building Trades Council, a 
weekly newspaper, the East Bay Labor 
Journal, and have operated in connec- 
tion with it a printing establishment 
where many of our local unions have 
their printing done, thereby helping 
to defray the cost of operating the la- 
bor paper. 

On the civic side, a great deal of at- 
tention has been devoted to increas- 
ing not merely labor’s contribution to 
community welfare services, but la- 
bor’s actual share in the control and 
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distribution of the funds so raised. 
The Central Labor Council was a 
pioneer in demanding the linking to- 
gether of the various social agencies 
into one big United Crusade, as it is 
called. 

Our A. F. of L. representative on 
the United Crusade staff, Raymond R. 
Colliver, is a veteran labor organizer. 
He constantly works for a better un- 
derstanding by the social agencies of 
labor’s viewpoint and a better under- 
standing by the local labor unions of 
just what each social agency can do 
for people who meet with special per- 
sonal or family problems. 

There are only three or four health, 
welfare or youth organizations where 
we don’t have representation. Last 
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year was the first attempt at a united 
drive for the various charity organiza- 
tions. Two and one-half million dol- 
lars were raised, and the United Cru- 
sade officials gave us credit for rais- 
ing one million. 

Several years ago the Auto Machin- 
ists, Local 1546, I. A. of M., donated 
600 acres in the mountains to the Boy 
Scouts, and the building trades unions 
contributed labor to build one of the 
finest Boy Scout wilderness camps. 

Not long ago, in coaperation with 
the University of California Institute 
of Industrial Relations, a special la- 
bor-management-social work institute 
was held. At this institute social 
workers and union representatives got 
better acquainted, exchanged ideas 
and grievances, and laid the founda- 
tion for better mutual understanding 
and cooperation in the future. 

The University of California In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations has on 
its advisory board Jeffrey Cohelen 
and Robert S. Ash of the local labor 
movement. In general, the relation- 
ship between the local labor move- 
ment and that branch of the univer- 
sity is close. The Berkeley campus of 
the university is in Alameda County. 

While our relation with the Univer- 


sity of California has been close, 
where we found it possible to be co- 
operative without giving up funda- 
mental goals of the labor movement, 
there have been some tough strug- 
gles with various elements of the uni- 


For example, the whole 
Alameda County labor movement 
backed a strike of custodians and 
building workers against the univer- 
sity not many years ago. That strike 
resulted in better pay and conditions 
for the workers directly involved and 
a better appreciation by some univer- 
sity officials of the determination with 
which organized labor stands by its 
own. 

For years we joined in the protest 
of California labor against the fact 
that there was no labor representatives 
on the university’s Board of Regents. 
Nor has it been very long since this 
fight was won and C. J. Haggerty, 
secretary-treasurer of the California 
State Federation of Labor, went on 
the Board of Regents. 

Labor has to keep a watchful eye 
on university affairs at all times. The 
Bay Area is the headquarters of the 
world’s largest bank and the Hearst 
chain of newspapers, and regents rep- 
resenting the Bank of America and 


versity also. 
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Hearst viewpoint have always been 
powerful in the conduct of the uni- 
versity’s affairs. 

To give just one instance, the noto- 
rious Associated Farmers, one of the 
worst labor-hating organizations in 
the nation, have long tried to make 
the university’s College of Agricul- 
ture in effect their headquarters. The 
Associated Farmers were founded as 
the result of advice given by a former 
dean of the College of Agriculture. 

Perhaps as part of our movement’s 
civic contribution we should cite the 
fact that women play a very promi- 
nent part in the conduct of our af- 
fairs. Mrs. Edna Lallement of the 
Building Service Workers is the first 
vice president of the Central Labor 
Council, and she and another woman 
unionist, Miss Marilyn Anglin of the 
Office Employes, are on the Council’s 
executive committee. These two and 
other labor women are very important 
in the affairs of affiliated local unions. 

The Council includes delegates of 
all races and creeds, and C. L. Del- 
lums of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters is on the executive board 
of the Alameda County Voters League. 
Byron Rumford, a member of the 
State Assembly previously mentioned, 
is very popular with our people. 

Among those of our delegates who 
are very active in civic affairs, Ed 
Clancy of the Teamsters (News 
Drivers) should be mentioned. Clancy 
has long served on the Boy Scout 
Board in his home city of Alameda 
and has lately been very active in 
building up a strong cerebral palsy 
organization. 

As many central bodies do, we wel- 
come brief film showings and ad- 
dresses at our meetings by experts 
representing such organizations as 
those engaged in fighting heart dis- 
ease, cancer, tuberculosis, etc. States- 
men who pass through our world port 
have also been heard. We think of a 
central labor body as not only a 
powerful economic organization capa- 
ble of giving its affiliated unions 
backing in time of trouble but also as 
a civic educational group in which 
our members learn much by listening 
to and asking questions of leaders in 
many lines of economic, political and 
civic activity. 

Some of the employers with whom 
Alameda County labor has engaged 
in intense struggles are also among 
those with whom our people coop- 
erate closely in apprenticeship train- 


ing and in the big annual apprentice 
graduation held in the Oakland Audi. 
torium. 

Part of our “mutual educational 
policy”—if that is what it micht be 
called—is to avoid sending only the 
higher officers of the Council io the 
various educational institutes cop. 
ducted for labor people. Thus, the 
annual week-long summer institute 
held under the sponsorship of the 
California State Federation of Labor 
and the University of California In. 
stitute of Industrial Relations has for 
some years been attended, as delegates 
whose way is paid by the council, by 
younger and newer officers of smaller 
unions. 

Our feeling is that it is important 
for the smaller locals, not financially 
too well established, to get adequate 
opportunity for sound and broad 
training of their officers. We do not 
wish to become “institutionalized” in 
the adverse sense—that is, to have all 
things fall into the hands of a few 
Council officers or old-timers. 

It should be stressed, however, that 
some of our older members are among 
our most forward-looking progres. 
sives. Still on the staff of the Coun- 
cil in a respected advisory capacity is 
William Spooner of the Culinary 
Workers, who served twenty-seven 
years as elected secertary of our Coun- 
cil. Another is William P. Fee, of the 
Milk Wagon Drivers, twenty-five 
years an officer and now assistant sec- 
retary of the Council, known for 
many years in the local labor move- 
ment. 

Much older than these compara- 
tively young men is T. J. (Tommy) 
Roberts, 89 years old and often called 
“the most active of our younger men.” 
Tommy is secretary of the Regional 
Park Board, and it is he to whom we 
referred as the man who was a strike 
leader—the great railroad strike—in 
President Cleveland’s time. 

Tommy regularly gets up in Coun- 
cil, wether it be the Building Trades 
or the Central Labor—and he sits in 
on both—and asks why we younger 
people don’t get a move on! 

We in Alameda County feel that we 
have a right to face the future with a 
reasonable degree of confidence. We 
are strongly rooted in the past, ac 
tive in the present and hopeful for 
the future—but hopeful only if labor 
throughout the U.S. continues to real 
ize the menace of reaction with which 
it is now confronted. 
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Meet the Masters, 
Mates and Pilots 


By CAPTAIN C. T. ATKINS 


President, National Organization of Masters, 


. - craft union ever 


formed for licensed masters, mates 
and pilots, the A. F. of L. union now 
called the National Organization of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America 
was organized in 1887 and has been 
part of the American labor move- 
ment ever since. Originally organ- 


ied under another name, it had sev- 
eral appellations before adopting the 
present name. 

The National Organization of Mas- 


ters, Mates and Pilots of America has 
survived for sixty-six years and is go- 
ing strong. During these same sixty- 
six years many other licensed deck of- 
fcers’ unions have been formed—but 
today not one of them is in existence. 

The sledding has been tough for the 
members of our organization. Even 
today the life of a merchant marine 
master and deck officer is not a bed of 
roses. Our organization has had to 
fight for its very existence every inch 
of the way. 

We who lead our organization to- 
day are really in a position to realize 
the tremendous obstacles our prede- 
cessors had to overcome for us to exist 
asa labor organization. 

The history of the American mer- 
chant marine is replete with the trials 
and tribulations of the licensed deck 
ificers. Every time our organization 
was able to get a foothold in organiz- 
ing the unorganized, some stooge of 
the shipowners started up another li- 
censed deck officers’ union, subsidized 
by the shipowners, in an effort to put 
the National Organization of Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots out of business. 

The old-time licensed merchant 
marine officers were told it was un- 
dignified to belong to a labor union. 
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They were told it was not dignified for 
a licensed deck officer to ask for over- 
time pay. Strange, but they never 
told the licensed deck officer it was 
undignified to work many hours of 
overtime without pay. 

It is a far cry from the era when 
the masters, mates and pilots of ships 
worked for coolie wages to the’ pres- 
ent day when our members enjoy 
decent wages and decent working con- 
ditions. In the old days masters re- 
ceived as little as $175 per month on 
a first-class ship. They were on duty 
twenty-four hours a day. Today the 
minimum for a master is $1015. 
Mates received as little as $50 per 
month, and the average shipowner felt 
that he was overpaid. 

Perhaps a little clarification should 
be made here. I made an investiga- 
tion among the old-timers of our or- 
ganization, men who have retired 
from the industry. They told me that 
in the old days, when the masters, 
mates and pilots were being organ- 
ized, they were approached to join an 


Mates and Pilots of America, A. F. of L. 


officers’ organization somewhat on the 
lines of a fraternal organization. 

History shows that little or noth- 
ing was done to better the lot of the 
seagoing master or mate during the 
early years. There were several oth- 
er licensed deck officers’ organiza- 
tions in the picture during the past 
forty years. Jobs were scarce then 
(as they are now), and the officers’ 
unions never did have the economic 
strength to fight for and get decent 
wages and working conditions. 

It was not until the first World 
War that any material change came 
about in the lot of the licensed deck 
officer. Because of the wartime sit- 
uation and the law of supply and de- 
mand, licensed deck officers were able 
to obtain slight increases in wages 
and somewhat improved working con- 
ditions. The National Organization 
of Masters, Mates and Pilots was able 
to get the U.S. Shipping Board, a 
government agency, to negotiate with 
it, and thus set a\pattern for the in- 
dustry. 

Soon after the war was over, the 
Shipping Board and the private ship- 
owners started to tie their ships up. 
The shippers renewed their business- 
as-usual practices—shipping their 
cargoes in foreign bottoms. The gains 
which had been made by the National 
Organization of Masters, Mates and 
Pilots were practically wiped out at 
one fell swoop. The 1921 maritime 
strike was broken by the U.S. govern- 
ment agency, the Shipping Board. 
This was the same agency which had 
granted wage increases, etc., when it 
needed licensed officers. Now the 
Shipping Board was responsible for 
taking away everything the licensed 
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officers had gained during the war pe- 
riod. \ 

I was not a licensed officer at that 
time because it was a little before my 
time, and so | have no first-hand in- 
formation about the officers’ unions 
during the 1921 strike, but I was able 
to get some authentic information out 
of Captain Harry Martin’s book, 
“Merchant Marine Machinations,” 
which was published in 1949. Cap- 
tain Martin was national president of 
the National Organization of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots from October, 1944, 
to October, 1946, and in my opinion 
his book is one which every American 
who is interested in the ‘merchant 
marine should read. 

When the Wagner Act was passed 
by Congress, it put new life into the 
labor unions, and our organization 
set out to organize the unorganized 
within the ranks of the licensed deck 
officers, including masters. The mari- 
time strikes of 1934 and 1936-1937 
saw many gains being made by the 
maritime unions, and that included 
the Masters, Mates and Pilots. 

Since that time we have been able 
steadily to increase the wages and 
improve the working conditions of 
the licensed deck officers. I am proud 
to state at this time that the wages 
now being paid to our members are 
somewhat commensurate with our ex- 
ecutive positions aboard ship. 

Our organization has not been out 
on strike since 1946. We have been 
able to get wage increases, etc., with- 
out hitting the bricks. In 1950 we 
were able to get a welfare and pen- 
sion plan started through collective 
bargaining. In 1951 the welfare fund 
was started, contributions being paid 
by the shipowners at the rate of 
25 cents daily per man. Since then 
we have been able to get through 
more collective bargaining an addi- 
tional 35 cents per day per man, 
making a total of 65 cents. 

We have also started a pension plan, 
the fund of which is accumulating 
now through employer contributions. 
We hope to be able to pension off 
those members who, because of old 
age or physical infirmities, are re- 
fused jobs aboard ship. The ship- 


owner today does not hire anyone 
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over forty-five years of age if he can 
help it. 

The present contract of the Nation- 
al Organization of Masters, Mates and 
Pilots expires September 30. We ex- 
pect to go into negotiations during 
the early part of September. We will 
try to get a further increase in wages, 
more fringe benefits, etc. 

Captain Martin in his book says 
that history repeats itself. I agree 
with him. As the government and the 
shipowners had done at the end of 
World War I, so the government and 
the shipowners again laid up their 
ships at the end of World War II. 
The ships used to win World War II 
have been laid up in mothballs. Many 
other vessels have been sold to for- 
eign countries, and many have been 
given away for practically nothing. 

The result is that today many thou- 
sands of American merchant marine 
officers are unemployed. Those who 
were able to put away a few dollars 
are now living on their savings. Those 
who didn’t save their money are on 
relief. 

The picture of the American mer- 
chant marine is not a pretty one. Ac- 
cording to the National Federation of 
American Shipping, American flag 
vessels carried only 25.8 per cent of 
our total foreign trade, including oil 
cargoes, in January of 1953 as com- 
pared with 43.6 per cent for Janu- 
ary of 1952. 


American ships fared especially 
poorly for the first month of this year 
in our export trade, carrying only 185 
per cent of our dry cargo exports, 
During the same period of 1952 they 
carried almost 48 per cent of dry 
cargo shipments leaving American 
ports for foreign shores. 

It is a pretty dismal picture. The 
United States government is spending 
your money and mine to build up the 
merchant marine of our foreign al. 
lies, including Japan and Germany, 
while letting our own American mer- 
chant marine go to pot. 

The present Administration jn 
Washington seems determined to 
sound the deathknell of the American 
merchant marine. Our State Depart. 
ment wants to eliminate the present 
50 per cent formula for the sending 
of Mutual Security (formerly E.C.A.) 
cargoes~in American ships. They 
practically have done so. It is a 
shame that the American people do 
not know just what our reactionary 
friends in Washington are doing to 
our American merchant marine. They 
should bow their heads. 

Just as soon as our false friends 
get all they want from us, and we have 
to fight the Communists, then and not 
until then will our politicians think 
about our merchant marine, its ships 
and the officers who man them. 

Yes, as Captain Martin has said, 
history does repeat itself. 


Family Debt Is Rising 


MORE and more families are get- 
ting in hock up to their ears, 
according to a survey by the North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Minneapolis. The company’s 
family economics bureau made a na- 
tionwide survey and found some fam- 
ilies owing on installment purchases 
more than their breadwinners earn in 
a year. 

A debt counselor in Chicago said: 

“We are receiving definitely more 
cases, more deeply in debt.” 

He said that before the war they 
had families coming in with an in- 
stallment payment load of 60 to 75 
per cent of their income, “but now 
they often come in with an install- 
ment load that equals 120 per cent of 
their income.” 

He said a drop of 10 per cent in 
employment “would cause us to be 
overwhelmed by distress cases.” 


The survey showed a larger propor- 
tion of applicants for bank personal 
loans are too debt-burdened to be ac- 
ceptable risks unless they find co- 
signers or special collateral. The sur- 
vey found the typical overburdened 
family has an income of $3000 to 
$4000, owes fifteen to twenty creditors 
from $1200 to $2500, has a car and 
a TV set but no savings or cash re- 
sources. 

Chief causes listed for the burden 
are inflation, high taxes, inability to 
resist “impulse” buying, illness or 
other emergencies, or just plain bad 
management. 

The records for Minneapolis show 
total obligations of the average debtor 
have risen from $488 in 1930 to close 
to $2400 today. 

The report said “the situation of 
the average debtor is worsening.” 

—Labor Press Associated. 
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IVE years ago the free world 
was shocked by the sudden over- 
throw of democracy in Czecho- 
dovakia. 

The present tragic phase in Czecho- 
dovakia’s history actually began at 
the 1946 election, the last to be con- 
ducted according to free principles of 
democracy. It was as “guardians of 
democracy” that Czech and Slovak 
Communists presented themselves 
then for election. These henchmen 
of Moscow did not wait two years 
before striking at the constitution and 
crushing democracy under their heels, 
while pretending before world opin- 
iot—and before the opinion of the 
free working classes—that they had 
acted in the interests of the workers 
themselves, of whose rights they were 
champions. 

In the five years during which the 
Communists have ruled Czechoslo- 
vakia, what have they done? 

They have abolished workers’ 
rights, 

They have robbed the workers of 
the position they had gained under 
the democratic regime. 

They have destroyed the machinery 
by which the workers had bargained 
and fought—the free Czechoslovak 
trade unions. 

The destruction of Czechoslovak 
democracy meant the end of free 
workers’ organization in the country. 

The subjugation of the Czechoslo- 
tak working classes during these five 
years of Communist dictatorship has 


proceeded in five stages, to under- 
stand which we have to recall the 
atmosphere at the time of the coup 
itself, 

At that time the Communists were 
steadins it about, among workers 
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Czechoslovakia was once a democracy. 
After Munich, the Nazi dictator, Adolf Hit- 
ler, destroyed Czechoslovakia’s freedom, and 
after the defeat of the Axis, when the people 
of Czechoslovakia expected to be free again, 
the Kremlin moved in, shackled them and 
made them slaves in the service of the Soviet 
dictatorship. But the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia, having known liberty, are unwilling to 
be slaves. For many weeks their country bas 








LAND WETHOUT LIBERTY 


been in turmoil, Czech money was suddenly 
devalued by the Communist government. T bis 
action wiped out the savings of Czech work- 
ers and sharply reduced their living standards. 
The workers are showing their resentment in 
The Red rulers have bad to call 
out troops to maintain order. But Czechoslo- 
vakia is still in chains. 
the Kremlin tyrants and their agents captured 
and enslaved a democratic nation. 


many ways. 
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tion were plotting to undermine the 
social reforms they had obtained at 
the moment of the liberation of the 
country. 

The Communists talked of a con- 
spiracy to denationalize the key in- 
dustries and return them to their pre- 
vious owners. In the countryside they 
raised specters of big landed proprie- 
tors waiting only for the opportunity 
to reoccupy their lost estates, which 
had been divided among the peasants 
for cultivation. 

The bureaucracy, at the same time, 
was to curb the power of factory and 
works councils, and the projected na- 
tional health scheme was to be “sabo- 
taged by anti-social elements.” 

The Communists pretended to be- 
lieve that Czechoslovakia was on the 
eve of political realignments which 
would rob the workers of all voice 
in the government—and that there 
was an armed conspiracy to over- 
throw the democratic regime and sub- 
stitute for it a right-wing totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

At the time of the coup only a 
handful of the population really be- 
lieved these allegations. The great 
majority saw things quite clearly but 
was powerless before the Red police 
and the Soviet armies which had been 
concentrated across the border. It 
was not so much the charges of the 
Communists which the people feared 
as what was behind them—the pretext 


. for a seizure of power. 


Ironically or otherwise, the very 
things which the Communists prophe- 
sied have happened. The program of 
the “reactionary conspirators” has ac- 
tually been fulfilled—and even sur- 
passed—by the Communists them- 


and peasants, that the forces of reac- 


This article tells how 


selves during the course of their five 
years of power. 

The first stage in the reduction of 
the Czechoslovak workers consisted of 
a series of legislative measures of a 
general nature. A revised constitu- 
tion, drawn up by Soviet legal ex- 
perts, changed Czechoslovakia “legal- 
ly” into a “popular democracy.” That 
is to say, it abolished the fundamental 
freedoms generally known as_ the 
rights of man. 

The trade unions became the mon- 
opoly of the so-called “Revolutionary 
Trade Union Movement,” member- 
ship in which became, to all intents 
and purposes, compulsory. 

The workers were deprived of their 
right to free or natural association, 
by which the interests of their trades 
and crafts could be the most whole- 
somely and effectively protected. The 
unions became an instrument of the 
state, deprived of all the independ- 
ence the workers had fought for and 
which had become traditional under 
the democratic regime. 

A stunt election was held and the 
new parliament voted the constitution 
into effect. New nationalizations, ill- 
conceived economically and serving 
doctrine alone, transformed the demo- 
cratic regime into a totalitarian one. 

At the same time the new national 
health scheme was enacted—but by 
no means thanks to the Communists, 
for the health plan had already been 
through its initial stages in parlia- 
ment before the Communist coup, and 
its authors were the very people the 
Communists had assailed as “reac- 
tionaries.” The only “improvement” 
the Communists made in the health 
plan was negative and reverse. The 
scheme intended to protect the health 
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of the workers became an instrument 
for the protection of production. 

The next stage, corresponding with 
the second year of Communist rule, 
consisted in the destruction, with the 
aid of the new laws, of the power of 
the workers in factories, shops, mines 
and transport which resided in their 
representation on joint enterprise 
councils, The destruction was grad- 
ual, starting with the limitation of the 
powers of the enterprise councils and 
proceeding to the transfer of those 
powers in the real sense to Communist 
Party cells within industries. The 
effect was to reduce the enterprise 
councils to impotence, with the crea- 
tion at the same time of a state po- 
litical police operating in all places 
of work. Managements were in- 
vested with dictatorial powers. 

It was in the course of this second 
stage that the workers of Czechoslo- 
vakia suffered their greatest humilia- 
tion. The Communist rulers robbed 
them of the right to strike. 

During the third year the workers 
and the peasants were to taste the 
bitter fruits of “Socialist revolution.” 
The collectivization of agriculture put 
an end to peasant property created by 
the democratic agricultural reforms. 
Forced labor camps appeared in great 
numbers. The Jachymov uranium 
mines, under Soviet control, became 
an inferno into which the unemployed 
were sent together with opponents of 
the Communist regime. 

The fourth year was prolific in anti- 
social legislation which made the 
workers’ life more and more difficult 
and toughened the spirit of resistance, 
which had already begun to manifest 
itself. 

Night work and the employment of 
women and children in the mines— 
both forbidden under the democratic 
government—were introduced. Free 
choice of employment was abolished. 
Annual vacations were shortened. 
Overtime pay was stopped. 

Trade union officials—officials now 
of the state—approved of these meas- 
ures. But the rank and file of Czecho- 
slovakia’s workers set out to sabotage 
them. A general revolt began against 
the police apparatus—which the gov- 
ernment was using more and more to 
enforce its authority—in the factories, 
in the shops, in the mines and in 
transport. 

The Communist government was 
forced to drop the mask, and it set 
out to “clean up” the unions, getting 
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rid of any trade union or party offi- 
cials who showed themselves “diff- 
cult.” The unions were to be forced 
into line. 

The fifth stage was the division of 
Czechoslovak society into two classes, 
on the Soviet model. There were to 
be the boss class, blindly carrying 
out Moscow’s orders, and the slave 
class, working day and night to in- 
crease the military potential of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The toll of 1952 included two events 
of a symbolic character. One was 
the execution of eleven Communists 
by their own “comrades” of the 1948 
coup. The other was the decision of 
the Central Council of the “Revolu- 
tionary Trade Union Movement” to 
put an end to any independent spirit 
within the trade union movement. 

Thus it was that the “revolution” 
rid itself of its own political offspring 
and of that section of the trade union 
leadership which had supported it. 
But the Communist rulers know quite 
well that they have not succeeded in 
subjugating the Czechosolvak work- 
ing class. 

Czechoslovakia, as a “popular 
democracy,” has become faced with 
a grave social and economic crisis. 
Its production plan has not been 
realized because of the unwillingness 
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N EXAMINATION of the aver- 
age rates paid in American in- 
dustry will show that approximately 
three-quarters of the adult males 
working in the industrial cities and 
towns receive less than $750 in [an- 
nual] wages and therefore presum- 
ably less than enough to support a 
family of three children in decency. 


THE INSISTENT and consistent pol- 
icy of the trade union movement has 
secured for the working people what- 
ever of uplift and betterment has 
made their lives freer and happier. 


BY MAKING effective our contention 
that real efficiency is incompatible 
with low wages and long hours of 
toil, and by proving that low wage 
costs do not mean total low costs, or- 
ganized labor has helped to make 
progress possible. The work of the 


of the workers to submit to coli state 
exploitation. The standard of life of 
the masses has been lowered to meet 
the requiremerts of the Cominform 
in rearmament and the demands of 
Moscow upon the colonial economy, 

This is one of the main causes of 
popular discontent. The social ma. 
laise prevailing in Czechoslovakia jis 
inherent in the totalitarian structure 
of its present regime, based as it is 
upon a police with industrial powers 
and upon a form of state trade union. 
ism regimenting all workers for its 
own account and preventing them 
from looking after their own inter. 
ests. 

The Czechoslovak tragedy is one 
of reaction. By subverting a demo. 
cratic and progressive state, the Com- 
munists and their Soviet-controlled 
unions have taken upon themselves 
the role of the reactionary. The di- 
rection and method of totalitarianism, 
of whatever kind, must be reactionary. 

However, social reaction has to 
come to a stop, and Czechoslovak 
“popular democracy” cannot continue 
indefinitely. 

One day the workers of Czechoslo- 
vakia will have their basis of inde- 
pendence restored to them and they 
will take their position in the great 
international fold of free workers. 


organized labor movement will bring 
benefits and hope to those of many 
generations. 


INTELLIGENT, practical workers 
want an organization that will bene- 
fit them now and will protect them 
in the enjoyment of advantages se- 
cured while additional benefits are 
sought. It is well and inspiring to 
work for the uplift of all humanity, 
but that usually can be best done if 
each will attend to his own immediate 
obligations, so that all may daily 
grow into better things, rather than 
suddenly be carried skyward by 4 
cataclysmic uplift to strange and un 
accustomed heights and duties. 


DO YOU read a labor periodical? 
Read THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
the official journal of the American 
Federation of Labor. Study the la 
bor problems of the day. Know 
what the organized labor movement 
is doing. Be prepared to answer 
those who would criticize or belittle. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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‘ranco Still Tortures Spain's Trade Unionists 


CONDENSED FROM INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ JOURNAL 


T HE latest outrage reported from 


Franco Spain is the arrest and 
imprisonment, under what can 
only be described as medieval condi- 


tions, of some thirty trade unionists - 


from Madrid, Barcelona and Bilbao. 
One of them, Tomas Centeno, has 
since died as the result of brutal 
treatment meted out to him in the 
cells of the Madrid General-Direc- 
torate of Security. 

That, of course, is nothing new. 
There have been many similar cases 
in the past. In the columns of this 
journal we have repeatedly had the 
uhappy, if proud, task of condemn- 
ing crimes of this kind, crimes com- 
mitted with the refined cruelty com- 
mon to the political police of all to- 
talitarian countries. 

Many simple honest folk, reading 
such news in their daily papers, no 
doubt feel frustrated and even 
ashamed that so little can apparently 
be done about it. 

Not so long ago these same good 
people learned that Franco Spain had 
been admitted to UNESCO, a special- 
ized agency of the United Nations 
charged with spreading education 
among the peoples of our world and 
with teaching them respect for the 
political and religious beliefs of their 
neighbors. In consequence, some of 
them may have believed that the 
Franco regime had adopted new and 
humane methods of government, 
somewhat more in line with those ob- 
taining in the countries whose repre- 
sentatives had supported its admis- 
sion to an international cultural or- 
ganization. 

The unpalatable truth, however, is 
that, only a few months after Franco’s 
triumphant entry into UNESCO, we 
find that the persecution of decent, 
honest Spaniards is still continuing 
in the same way as it did when 
Franco. aided by Hitler and Musso- 
lini, destroyed the legally constituted 
Spanish Republican government. 

The case of Tomas Centeno is a 
new proof of this. The Fascist press 
has, of course, done its best to vilify 
Centeno by alleging that he was “a 
bandit and a swindler.” We, how- 
‘ver, are satisfied beyond all doubt 
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that he was simply an active member 
of the Spanish General Workers’ Un- 
ion and that his only “crime” was 
that of trying to recreate some of the 
organizations which once formed part 
of that union. 

Centeno was in fact attempting to 
reconstruct a trade union center dif- 
fering in no way from those which 
exist in every free country of the 
world. If that was a crime, then it 
was not of his making. Our Spanish 
brothers derive no pleasure from 
working underground. On the con- 
trary, they would prefer to do so 
openly and legally. It is the Franco 
regime itself which, by its iniquitous 
ban on all trade union activity inside 
Spain, has left them with only two 
alternatives: to remain idle and ac- 
quiesce in the arbitrary rule of a dic- 
tator or to go underground and carry 


The source of this article on 
conditions in Franco Spain is the 
official monthly magazine of the 
International Transport Workers 
Federation, whose general secre- 
tary, Omer Becu, has just been 
elected to the presidency of the 
International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 
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out tasks which many of us under- 
took not so long ago in our own 
countries under circumstances created 
by the evil geniuses whose collabora- 
tor Franco once was. 

It is shameful that the representa- 
tive of a completely discredited ideol- 
ogy, enabled by a quirk of fate to as- 
sume the pose of a conqueror, should 
be allowed to decree that the organiza- 
tion of an undependent trade union 
is a crime punishable by from five to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. And it 
is even more repugnant that, in order 
to enforce that decree, he should try 
to justify the barbarous methods 
which have once again resulted in the 
death of a loyal and honest citizen 
of the real Spain. 

That is the way in which Franco 
repays the misguided generosity of 
those who supported Spain’s admis- 
sion to UNESCO. His mentality, in 


fact, differs in no way from that of 


any other dictator. Appeasement 
merely makes him bolder. No one 
should be surprised that he has inter- 
preted the gesture made by the nations 
of the free world as a tacit admission 
of the correctness of the policy which 
he has always followed. 

There is, however, still time to pre- 
vent any further sliding own the slip- 
pery path chosen for the free peoples 
by their official representatives. For- 
tunately, the free peoples themselves 
are neither as gullible nor so easily 
cheated as their leaders. 

As an organization representing a 
considerable body of ordinary people, 
we can speak with some authority on 
this subject. The position of the 
International Transport Workers Fed- 
eration with regard to Franco Spain, 
identical with that of the vast major- 
ity of organized workers, has re- 
mained unchanged since 1936. 

From then until the present day, we 
have continued to condemn Franco 
and his regime, despite hints from 
certain quarters that it would be more 
“expedient” to refrain from doing 
so. 

Throughout the years following the 
civil war, we have given our Spanish 
comrades, and in particular the trans- 
port workers among them, as many 
proofs as possible of our continuing 
solidarity. Our only regret is that 
we have not been able to adopt more 
drastic measures to bring Franco’s 
tyranny to an end. ° 

Our stand on the Spanish prob- 
lem thus remains unaltered. Our 
sympathies, as always, are with the 
thousands of Spanish workers whose , 
love of freedom has brought them be- 
fore the Fascist firing squads; with 
those lying in prison, many of whom 
may not live to see the end of their 
sentences; and with those who live in 
fear of a knock on the door that may 
separate them forever from their 
loved ones and the security and hap- 
piness of family life. 

Our admiration for the bravery of 
those who are still fighting for hu- 
man dignity and freedom inside 
Franco Spain is surpassed only by 
our hatred and contempt for their 
torturers. 
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Trade unionists of Racine are holding sessio 
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ns in preparation for a great celebration on Labor Day 


_Lébou NEWS BRIEKS 


bGeorge L. Googe of Georgia has been 
appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants. He 
will take office September 1. He will 
replace William H. McHugh, who has 
resigned. Mr. Googe, now vice-pres- 
ident of the Pressmen, formerly 


>Bob Russell of Baltimore, a member 
of the Commercial Telegraphers Un- 
ion since 1902, has donated to the 
Maryland Historical Society 153 Civil 
War maps which he has drawn in the 
past thirty years. 


>The District of Columbia branch of 
the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes is sponsoring a din- 
ner in honor of Berniece B. Heffner, 
former national secretary-treasurer, 
and Henrietta E. Olding, her succes- 

sor. The dinner will be held at 





served as Southern regional di- 
rector of organization for the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Alexander J. Rohan, an interna- 
tional representative of the Press- 
men, moves up to the vice-presi- 
dency. He is a member of Local 


351, Washington, D. C. 
>bElmer J. Hewitt of Vineland has 


been named a member of the New 
Jersey Migrant Labor Board. He 
is a vice-president of Local 56, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, and a member 
of the National Labor Advisory 
Committee for Farm Labor. 


bAt Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., the Bricklayers Union has 
renewed its agreement with the 
Associated General Contractors, 
obtaining an hourly increase of 
seven and one-half cents. 


bOne of the U.S. representatives 
at seminars on workers education 
under UNESCO sponsorship in 
Paris is Thomas R. Byrne of the 





Glass Bottle Blowers. 





FARMER 


NEW FACES 


Guy Farmer is the new chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board. He suc- 
ceeds Paul Herzog, who resigned. Fol- 
lowing the swearing-in ceremony, Mr. 
Farmer said: 

“I come here not as a partisan of man- 
agement or of labor but with a deep resolve 
to promote harmonious relations by the 
honest application of the statute.” 


Spencer Miller, Jr., former director of 
the Workers Education Bureau, has been 
named Assistant Secretary of Labor. He 
will handle international labor affairs. 
H. C. Hobart, a veteran locomotive engi- 
neer, is another new Assistant Secretary. 


the Mayflower Hotel in the na- 
tion’s capital on July 24. 


bOne hundred workers at the 
Universal Overall Company in 
Chicago have gained wage in- 
creases ranging from 71 to 124% 
cents an hour. The employes are 
represented by the United Gar- 
ment Workers. The agreement 
is similar to contracts signed by 
twenty-two other plants in the 
Chicago area which manufacture 
work clothes, slacks and sport 
shirts. The new pacts affect 6,000 
workers. 


>Six hundred members of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners in the Lancaster, 
Pa., area have won an increase of 
10 cents an hour. Top pay is 
now $2.20 an hour. 


bLocal 17, United Hatters, has 
obtained a wage increase, retro 
active to July 1, for close to 1,000 
members ‘as a result of negotia- 
tions with cap manufacturers in 
St. Louis. 
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pButchers in Northern California have 
secured higher wages at retail mar- 
iets in San Francisco and Marin 
guunties, represented by Local 115; 
ig San Mateo (Local 516) and in 
@akland (Local 120). The settlement 


covers meat cutters. 


jLocals 104 and 83 of the Teamsters, 
Phoenix, Ariz., were recently victori- 
gus in a work stoppage against Safe- 
way Stores. Included in the gains 
are a wage boost of 17 cents an hour, 
dues checkoff and an improved vaca- 


tion plan. 


District 9 of the Machinists has won 
= new higher hourly pay rates and oth- 
a benefits at the Kroger Company, 
S. Louis. The new rates are $2.10 
for automotive mechanics and $2.20 
for body men. 


bLocal 1583 of the Carpenters, after 
astrike against the Halleck and How- 
ard Lumber Company, Denver, have 
won a wage increase of 24 cents an 
hour for journeymen carpenters and 
comparable adjustments for other 
classifications. 


At St. Paul, Minn., the Machinists 
have won substantial wage increases 
in an agreement with Brown and 
Bigelow. The new contract also calls 
for a company-paid health and wel- 
fare plan and an improvement in the 
vacation schedule. 


Local 238 of the Teamsters, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, has obtained a wage in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour for mem- 
bers employed at the Cedar Rapids 
Pump and Supply Company. The 
boost brings the hourly wage to $1.60. 


Trade union float in Keene, N. H., 


ti 





bLocal 105, United Hatters, Danbury, 
Conn., has renewed its agreement 
with Neumann-Endler, Inc., winning 
a number of improvements for the 
workers. These include increases in 
wage rates ranging from 5 to 10 per 
cent, an additional week of vacation 
and two additional paid holidays. 


bLocal 181 of the Operating Engi- 
neers has completed negotiations with 
the Indiana Building Contractors As- 
sociation, winning an increase of 22 
cents an hour for 1,000 men. The 
new rates for operating engineers in 
Indiana are $2.90, $2.50 and $2.20 
an hour. 


PLocal 75 of the Tile, Marble and 
Terrazzo Workers, Rochester, N. Y., 
has won a 15-cent hourly increase in 
a new contract with the Goodstone 
Manufacturing Company. The pact 
also provides an improved vacation 
plan and other benefits. 


bLocal 627 of the Paper Workers, in 
a new agreement with the National 
Container Corporation, Aurora, Ind., 
has won a general wage increase, one 
additional paid holiday and other 
benefits. 


>Everett Clymer of Seattle, shop com- 
mitteeman at Lodge 751, Internation- 
al Association of Machinists, is quit- 
ting his job to become a co-pilot for 
Trans-World Airways. He flew Air 
Force bombers during World War II. 


bLocal 111 of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers has secured an 
across-the-board wage increase for 
500 workers employed by ten bakeries 
in Dallas, Texas. 
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>Four college scholarships have been 
awarded to the children of members 
of the Seafarers International Union. 
The winners won their grants on a 
competitive scholastic basis under the 
union’s new annual scholarship pro- 
gram. For four years the students 
will each receive $1500 annually. 
They may attend any college and 
choose any course of study. 


>The fifty-eighth annual California 
labor union questionnaire has been 
distributed to all unions in that state 
by the State Department of Industrial 
Relations, Division of Labor Statistics 
and Research. C. J. Haggerty, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the California 
State Federation of Labor, has urged 
full cooperation. 


>F luorescent fixture makers—all mem- 
bers of the Electrical Workers, Local 
134—have won hourly pay boosts 
ranging from 914 to 15 cents in a 
contract with 19 member firms of the 
Chicago Lighting Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association. 


bSeventy-six per cent of workers vot- 
ing in representation elections con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board during the first quarter 
of 1953 voted to be represented by 
unions in their dealings with their 
employers. 


>Unions seeking good motion pictures 
will be interested in the new “film-a- 
month” program developed by the 
Workers Education Bureau of the 
American Federation of Labor. To 
obtain complete information, write to 
Director John D. Connors at 1525 H 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


>bHighly commended for its beauty 
was the float of the Keene, N. H., 
Central Labor Union in a recent 
bicentennial celebration parade seen 
by 100,000. The judges, in a public 
statement, said: “The judges were of 
the unanimous opinion that, if the 
floats had been judged on beauty 
alone, the Central Labor Union float 
would have been the winner.” There 
were almost 100 floats. Many de- 
picted various facets of life in the 
New Hampshire city since 1753. 


>A three-year agreement between the 
Machinists and the California Metal 
Trades Association has raised pay 10 
cents an hour for 20,000 workers. 
Health and welfare benefits are to be 
financed by the companies. 
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It Certainly Is Our Business 


Politics Affects the Wage-Earner’s Life dic 


By JOHN P. BURKE a 


President, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 


OME union members seem to 
~ think that the word “political” 
should never be spoken at union 
meetings. or appear in union publica- 
tions. 

These members do not seem to real- 
ize that no law would ever have been 
passed for the benefit of labor if 
union members had not engaged in 
political activities. There would not 
have been any social security, any 
workmen’s compensation, any wage 
and hour law, any Wagner law, or 
any other labor or social legislation 
if union members had not used their 
voting power in past elections in their 
own interest. 

When labor has been 
elected friends of labor to office, some 
good laws have been passed. When 
labor has been indifferent and elected 
enemies of labor to office, some very 
bad laws have been passed, such as 
the Taft-Hartley law by Congress and 
the misnamed “right to work” laws 
by various states. 

At the present time there are thir- 
teen states that prohibit union shop 
or any other kind of union-security 
agreements. These states are Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
lowa, Nebraska, Nevada, North Car- 
olina, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. Our 
international union is greatly handi- 
capped in its work of organization and 
collective bargaining in the states 
where it is unlawful to sign union 
shop agreements. 

There can be no disagreement 
among union members that these laws 
are a menace to the trade union move- 
ment of our country. There can be 
no disagreement among union mem- 
bers that we must do everything 
within our power to have these laws 
repealed and to prevent similar laws 
from being passed in other states. 

As union members it is our duty 


alert and 
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and obligation to work unceasingly 
for the repeal of all anti-union legis- 
lation, whether passed by the federal 
government or by state legislatures. 

Let us not forget that these laws 
that are so harmful to our union/and 
to other unions were passed as a re- 
sult of political action by 
the enemies of labor. 
They can be repealed only 
by political action on the 
part of the friends of la- 
bor. 

It was the realization of 
this fact that led the 
American Federation of 
Labor at its San Francisco 
convention in 1947 to 
adopt a resolution for the 
organization of Labor’s League for 
Political Education. It must be im- 
pressed upon the minds of union 
members that Labor’s League for 
Political Education is part and parcel 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
It was formed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It is the political 


arm of the A. F. of L. 





HE American Federation of Labor 
has decided, through Labor’s 
League for Political Education, to 
make an early start in preparing for 
the Congressional elections of 1954. 
The Congressional elections of next 
year will be of vital importance to 
labor. If the anti-union forces should 
increase their strength in Congress or 
even hold the majority they now have, 
the Taft-Hartley Law may be amended 
in a way that will all but destroy the 
trade union movement of our country. 
If the anti-union forces should 
strengthen their hold in our various 
state legislatures, more states may 
pass laws making it illegal to sign 
union shop agreements. 
The international officers and field 
representatives and the local officers 





MR. BURKE 


of our international union must start 
now to explain to our members that 
this danger to their union and to other 
unions is very real. We must elect 
friends of labor, irrespective of party 
afhliations, in the 1954 elections. To 
elect friends of labor, effective politi- 
cal campaigns must be 
conducted—and these 
campaigns cannot be con- 
ducted without money. 

All of us know that the 
rich and powerful usually 
make heavy financial con- 
tributions to help elect to 
public office candidates 
who will represent special 
interests instead of the 
interests of the majority 
of the people. The contributions of 
the rich and powerful can be matched, 
to a certain extent at least, if union 
men and women will make a voluntary 
contribution of $1 each to Labor's 
League for Political Education. 

If every member will do this, suf- 
ficient funds will then be available to 
carry on vigorous campaigns in every 
election district in every state of the 
United States. 

How can political campaigns be 
financed in a more democratic man- 
ner than by having each member of 
a union voluntarily contribute the 
sum of $1? 

Many local unions have already 
started to collect $1 from each mem- 
ber. The example set by these locals 
should be followed by all the other 
locals in the United States. 

Let it never be said that the mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers failed to respond to the ap- 
peal of the American Federation 0! 
Labor to support Labor’s League for 
Political Education in the efforts it 
will make. to elect friends of labor 
the 1954 elections. 
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Impressions of Sweden 


(Continued from Page 9) 


tional enemy and with the added 
feeling of a free people toward dicta- 
torship. They know what the Nazi 
dictatorship did to neighboring Nor- 
way and Denmark during the last 
war. They know that the Communist 
dictatorship is even more terrible. 
Thus the powerful Swedish Fed- 
eration of Labor has become one of 
the bulwarks of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
And thus a large share of the nation- 
al income is devoted to defense. 
While Sweden is a monarchy, the 
king and queen remain unobtrusive 
and are quite democratic in their 
ways. Crowds of tourists rubberneck 
through the royal palace and watch 


the ceremonial changing of the guard 
twice a week, but when members of 
the royal family move around the 
town, they are indistinguishable from 
other citizens and no one pays any 
particular attention to them. 

By the same token, the prime min- 
ister traveled here from London with 
us on a regular DC-6 of the Scandina- 
vian Airline and he got the same 
courteous treatment as any other 
passenger. In fact, he misplaced his 
loading ticket at the London airport 
and had to hunt through all his pock- 
ets and papers—even as you or I— 
to find it before he could get aboard. 

As against these democratic as- 
pects, Sweden still has a state church 


I.C.F.T.U. Report 


(Continued from Page 4) 


53,000,000 workers from eighty dif- 
ferent countries of the world, which 
the Confederation represents, to ap- 
peal for the immediate release of 
those among their fellow workers in 
East Berlin and Eastern Germany 
who are still in prison as a result of 
the recent disturbances.” 

The delegation which went to West 
Berlin consisted of Tom O’Brien, 
president of Britain’s Trade Union 
Congress; Marcel Babau, of France’s 
Foree Ouvriére, and Irving Brown. 

When President Tewson urged the 
ielegates to use caution in their ap- 
proach to the East German uprisings, 
Mr. Meany promptly lashed out at 
this suggestion and called instead for 
the strongest support of the coura- 
geous strikers against Soviet tyranny. 
Without delay the congress gave its 
endorsement to the “no appeasement” 
‘and taken by the president of the 
\merican Federation of Labor, pledg- 
ing to raise money and give all other 
support possible to the East Germans. 

Mr. Meany and Walter Reuther, 


president of the C.I.0., sent a joint ° 


table to President Eisenhower hailing 
the June 17 uprising as “a memorable 
moment” in “mankind’s struggle for 
liberty” and urging the United States 
government “immediately to take the 
mitiative in aiding the workers of 
Soviet-occupied Germany in_ their 
sttuggle against totalitarianism.” 
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The Meany-Reuther message to Mr. 
Eisenhower also said: 

“We ask that our government press 
for immediate negotiations for free 
elections in a united Germany, for es- 
tablishment of free political parties 
and free trade unions and for imme- 
diate liberation of German workers 
imprisoned by Soviet occupation au- 
thorities for their resistance June 17.” 

All 1.C.F.T.U. affiliates were warned 
to shun any connection with “Moral 
Rearmament.” That movement was 
condemned for engaging in anti-trade 
union efforts. Its leader, Frank Buch- 
man, was charged with following “not 
the path of a democratic movement 
but that of dictatorship.” The 
I.C.F.T.U. pointed out that the sources 
from which the Buchman organiza- 
tion draws its substantial funds are 
“completely unknown.” 

The delegates at the Stockholm 
meeting had before them the report 
of General Secretary J. H. Olden- 
broek, in which he stressed that free 
trade unions must cooperate inter- 
nationally to defeat attacks on labor, 
not only in totalitarian nations but 
also in democratic nations. 

Caution, neutralism, timidity and 
appeasement were overwhelmingly re- 
jected at the third world congress of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The new pres- 
ident is a hard-hitting trade unionist 


(Lutheran) and only adherents of 
that church are eligible to become 
members of the cabinet. The influence 
of the church in the schools is dis- 
turbing to some of the progressive 
elements in the country. 

This is the first summer of really 
fine weather that Sweden has enjoyed 
in five years, and the people are mak- 
ing the most of it with a vacation 
binge. Businessmen are heard to 
complain about the long vacations, 
but everyone is having a wonderful 
time. The roads are full of motor- 
bikes and pedal-pushing families, 
bound for summer resorts, camps and 
bathing beaches. 

To see so many happy children and 
sturdy young folks—tall, sun-tanned 
and shockingly blond—is one of the 
most satisfying rewards of the trip 
here. 


with no fear and no use for Commu- 
nists or totalitarians of any other 
stripe. Under his leadership the 
Transport Workers Federation com- 
pletely defeated the efforts of the 
Communists, on orders from Mos- 
cow, to prevent the unloading in West 
European ports of Marshall Plan and 
NATO cargoes. 

As the delegates departed from 
Stockholm, no one had any doubt that 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, in the months 
ahead, will be more dynamic, more 
militant and more effective in carry- 
ing out its far-reaching program. 





William Howlin Dies 


William Howlin, a_ well- 
known member of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor head- 
quarters staff for many years, 
died July 9 at Georgetown 
Hospital in the nation’s capi- 
tal. He was 70 years old. 

A native of Washington, he 
joined the A. F. of L. staff 
in 1906. He attended the an- 
nual conventions and became 
a familiar figure to the dele- 
gates. During his long service 
he had worked with three 
presidents of the Federation 
—Samuel Gompers, William 
Green and George Meany. He 
was highly regarded by the 
officers of the A. F. of L. and 
his other associates at national 
headquarters in Washington. 




















WHAT THEY SAY 


W. C. Hushing, chairman, National 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L.— 
The interests of 
organized labor 
are numerous and 
assorted, and 
therefore there 
are relatively few 
bills introduced 
in Congress 
which the Na- 
tional Legislative 
Committee does not examine and an- 
alyze in order to determine the ef- 
fect upon the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
size of the Legislative Committee’s job 
can be better understood when it is 
realized that thousands of bills are 
introduced in each Congress. The 
members of the Legislative Commit- 
tee go about their daily tasks in a 
forthright way. We present the story 
of the American Federation of Labor 
simply and clearly, and follow 
through on each item of legislation, 


step by step, to the conclusion. Un- 
like some organizations having deal- 
ings on Capitol Hill, the American 
Federation of Labor does not have 
large sums to spend on entertain- 
ment, and we do not use the smoothie 
methods of some groups. 


Walter J. Mason, member, Legisla- 
tive Committee, A. F. of L.—The 
American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
supports the pur- 
poses of the pro- 
posed Emergency 
Migration Act of 
1953, which 
would authorize 
the immigration 
of an additional 
240,000 persons from Europe during 
a period of two years. This legisla- 
tion would make a fundamental con- 
tribution to the all-important struggle 
of the free world against Communist 
tyranny. Its enactment would give 
new hope and faith to the hundreds 
of thousands of refugees from Com- 
munist terror and enslavement. The 
displaced persons program consti- 
tuted an important beginning in the 
effort to provide a solution to the 
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problems of surplus population in 
Western Europe arising after the war. 
Other nations, especially Australia, 
Canada and some of the South Amer- 
ican countries, have made their con- 
tribution to a solution of this very 
difficult problem by admitting hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants 
from Western Europe. But the prob- 
lem is still with us, and there are still 
hundreds of thousands of escapees 
and expellees who have come into 
Western Europe from behind the Iron 
Curtain who cannot be absorbed into 
the already overburdened economy of 
the free nations of Western Europe. 
To their numbers new thousands are 
being added all the time as additional 
people flee from Eastern Europe. 
Therefore it is essential that this legis- 
lation be enacted at this time. We 
believe it is a necessary part of our 
fight against Communist tyranny. 


Lewis G. Hines, A. F. of L. special 
representative—At its initial conven- 
tion the Ameri- 
can Federation of 
Labor adopted a 
resolution in con- 
demnation of dis- 
crimination based 
on race, religion, 
color, sex or na- 
tional origin. The 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor has always fought vig- 
orously against intolerance of every 
kind. No organization has better 
reason than the American Federation 
of Labor to be proud of its record in 
the battle for democracy and against 
discrimination and bigotry. The 
labor movement’s profound interest 
in the protection of the rights of 
minority groups is far more than a 
mere abstract humanitarian concern. 
[t involves practical and immediate 
questions of self-preservation and con- 
tinued survival and growth. Intoler- 
ance and prejudice are the tools of 
those who would destroy our democ- 
racy and impose a pattern of totali- 
tarian tyranny in its stead. While 
drawing satisfaction from the prog- 
ress of the past, none of us can afford 
to ignore the great unfinished task 
that lies before us. 


Matthew Woll, president, Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company. —Life 
insurance in force 
in this country js 
now approxi. 
mately $2330 bil. 
lion. A great to. 
tal indeed. but it 
can be de eiving 
—facts and fig. 
ures also show 
that the budget of 
today’s American family does not 
make the proper provision for life 
insurance needs. Although life insur. 
ance per policyholder has more than 
doubled since 1929, today’s average 
policy per insured is only about 
$3100. Furthermore, in comparing 
this figure with the cost of living in. 
dex, we find that the increase has only 
been approximately 30 per cent in the 
twenty-three years. The wage-earner 
of 1931 in the $2000-$3000 per year 
wage group saved $97.45 for life in. 
surance premiums. Those in the same 
bracket today save only $65 of their 
salary for life insurance. As our 
standard of living continues to rise, it 
is imperative that the American fam- 
ily set its sights to the future and real. 
ize that the per capita life insurance 
total is far too inadequate. In this 
era of high costs, the family left with 
today’s average policy cannot travel 
far as a unit when their provider is 
taken from them. 


Wayne Morse, Senator from Oregon 
—Liberal Democrats have made a 
valiant record in 
the Senate in sup- 
port of the public 
interest on issue 
after issue. How- 
ever, what most 
Democrats do not 
seem to realize is 
that the liberal 
Democrats _ have 
not been in control of their party in 
Congress since early 1938. It should 
not be forgotten that no great piece 
of social legislation has been passed 
by the Congress of the United States 
since the end of 1937, when the Wage 
and Hour Act was passed. Ever 
since that date Congress has been 
controlled by its one-party system— 
the coalition of reactionary Repub- 
licans and reactionary Democrats. 


Listen to Frank Edwards and 
keep posted from day to day. 


—— 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


SUMMER MERTING 


HE biazing sun made the pic- 

nickers seek a shady spot. To 

seek was one thing, but to find 
one presented a difficult problem. 

“There just isn’t any shade any- 
where!” gasped Elinor. 

“Now I know how a prospector 
feels when he realizes he’s lost on 
the desert,” muttered Alan. 

“Yeah, like in the movie we saw 
yesterday,” came from Bruce. 

“For one, I’d rather see it in an 
air-conditioned movie than sweat it 
out this way,” said Blanche. “But 
look, kids, isn’t that a grove of trees 
over there?” She pointed off to the 
right. 

“Sure,” said Ed. “That’s where 
were headed. Wonder where we 
missed the turn-off and got on this 
meadow. I guess we should have 
gone out that lane, past the little 
church back there a ways. Anyway, 
let’s pick up a little speed and cut 
across as directly as we can.” 

The whole group groaned. There 
was no choice but to go back the long, 
hot stretch they had come or follow 
Ed’s suggestion. 

“It looks shorter this way,” Elinor 
said. “Come on, team, let’s go!” 

The boys and girls, all members of 
the Bayville Junior Union, were sur- 
prised to find the distance not too 
great and the going not too rough. 
With sighs of relief they collapsed in 
the shade of the grove less than half 
an hour later. 

“Let’s put the stuff up on some- 
thing so the ants won’t take over,” 
suggested Mildred. 

“Who has the thermos jug?” asked 
Jack. 

“Leave the thermos for later,” 
Bruce said. “Drink out of your can- 
teen now. The thermos has the iced 
tea. It’s for later—at lunch time.” 

After a few minutes’ rest, the boys 
and girls got busy with the prepara- 
tion of the picnic. There was plenty 
to do. but fortunately there were 
enough willing hands to get the tasks 
over easily. 


The «rove, part of a large state 


park, was very popular with the 
young people of the area. The Bay- 
ville Junior Unionists had made plans 
to meet another lodge of Junior Un- 
ionists, from the nearby town of 
Windsor. They were to eat their 
lunches together and spend the after- 
noon getting acquainted with one an- 
other and their two organizations. 

“You know, kids, we didn’t enter 
the park by the front entrance,” said 
Alan. “Perhaps we had better send a 
committee over to see if the others 
have arrived yet. They may be wait- 
ing for us.” 

“That’s an idea,” said Bruce. “I'll 
go. Who wants to come along? 
Elinor, how about it?” 

“Sure, Bruce. Wait a sec until I 
cover these sandwiches. Do you sup- 
pose the others will like this spot?” 
she asked the girls and boys near her. 

“We were to have Lot Number 10, 
and this is it, with the grill and fire- 
place,” said Ed. “They had better 
like it.” 

Bruce and Elinor started off, but 
they had not gone far when they met 
an advance guard of the bunch from 
Windsor. 

“Hello, hello! We wondered if we 
might have missed you at the en- 
trance,” said Tommy Aikens enthu- 
siastically. 

“No, we took the wrong turn and 
came into the park alongside our 
reserved lot,” said Bruce. “Elinor 
and I were on our way to get you.” 

Tommy let out a shrill whistle. It 
was answered by another, equally 
loud and piercing. 

“Might as well sit down until they 
catch up with us,” said Bunny Jones. 
“That’s our signal we’ve located you.” 

Soon the scouting parties led the 
way to the cool and inviting picnic 
tables where the Bayville contingent 


_awaited them. They were welcomed 


most heartily. 

“Goodness, I’m not going to get 
names and faces straightened out all 
day,” complained Nancy Perkins, one 
of the Windsor Junior Unionists. 
“Let’s all pin our names on us.” 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Her idea was accepted at once, and 
introductions were thus made easier 
for everyone. 

“Your food’s all out, ready to eat,” 
called out Tommy. “Ours will be, 
too. Give us a few minutes.” 

Soon the girls in charge of the food 
beat out a call to table by clanging 
two lids together. There were thirty- 
seven young people in all. Each one 
had an excellent appetite, whetted by 
the trip to the grove and the fun of 
good fellowship. 

“This is one of the best times I’ve 
had all summer long,” said Mildred. 
“Anyone else want more potato sal- 
ad?” 

When it came time to clean up after 
the meal, there was not much food 
left. The space was soon cleared and 
in good order for the joint meeting of 
the Junior Unions. 

Tommy Aikens, president of the 
Windsor lodge, and Elinor Mosley, 
president of the Bayville lodge, acted 
as co-chairmen. There was lots of 
humor in the way the session was 
conducted, and the meeting was in- 
deed a lively one. 

Tommy called on Nancy to give a 
resumé of their past year’s programs, 
and Alan gave a similar report for 
the Bayville lodge. Then proposed 
programs for the coming year were 
outlined and discussed. 

In the exchange of ideas and gen- 
eral discussion period which fol- 
lowed, both lodges contributed to the 
interest and inspiration of the after- 
noon. 

They were so engrossed that they 
failed to notice the darkening sky and 
threatening clouds until a flash of 
lightning, followed by a resounding 
clap of thunder, startled them. 

“Oh, brother! What a soaking 
we're going to get!” exclaimed Bruce. 

“I move we adjourn to the shelter 
area,” called Ed. “Everyone grab 
stuff and let’s run.” 

As the rush of rain pounded down, 
they raced to a shelter house to wait 
out the storm. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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